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who, as Togo would put it,—“‘seruse Island of Dr. 
Moreau perannually with delicious shudders and 
fried snake expression,’ —this compilation is appro- 
priately and dutifully dedicated. 


SUES 


INTRODUCING MR. WELLS TO THE 
FUTURE 


To compile a record, complete in every 
detail, of the ceaseless literary labors of H. G. 
Wells, from the closing decade of the last cen- 
tury, when he first sprang into prominence as 
a writer, to the present time, when the output 
from his untiring pen seems almost as great as 
_in the heydey of his activity, would be obvi- 
ously impossible. Mr. Wells himself could not 
do it, even in the unlikely event that he might 
find it worth while to take time from his 
creative work to perform so comparatively un- 
important a task. Unavoidably there would be 
omissions and lapses of memory, and although 
such a list from the hand of the author himself 
would be highly desirable, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect from him that close attention 
to detail which in the disciple spells devotion 
but in the leader raises the danger of a charge 
of self-exploitation. 

Yet the world stands in need of a more 
satisfactory bibliography of Mr. Wells’ works 
than the comparatively meager and uninform- 
ing lists fronting the title-pages of his publica- 
tions, mere skeleton catalogues which briefly 
instruct the reader that Mr. Wells is the author 
of certain novels, romances, collections of short 
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stories, and sociological dissertations, together 
with “two books for children, entitled Floor 
Games and Little Wars,” and offer no further 
enlightenment concerning the nature, order 
and date of his writings. 

A collected edition of Mr. Wells’ works 
would to some degree render a formal bibliog- 
raphy superfluous, for such a collection would 
naturally be an index to the development of his 
powers and would supply in a measure the data 
necssary to a proper understanding of his intel- 
lectual and artistic progress. But unfortunately 
such an enterprise has never been undertaken, 
and only those who have closely followed his 
literary career from the beginning can have a 
really intelligent and comprehensive view of 
the trend of his thought. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see just how Mr. Wells would go about to 
collect his works. Many of his earlier view- 
points have long since been outgrown, and 
some of his judgments concerning the value of 
his earlier essays must have suffered a change 
in later years. Inevitably there would be revi- 
sions, suppressions, even emasculations, and 
the result, whatever it might be, would not be 
Wells as his old-time admirers and lovers know 
him. We have, it is true, the word of Mr. Wells 
in a letter to Sidney Dark that he feels very 
tenderly toward some of his first efforts, but 
he is not to be trusted. Mr. Wells is still very 
far from a state of senility, but no man in his 
fifties ought to be allowed to sit in judgment 
on himself at twenty-five. Senescence has its 
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_ own privileges and duties, but these do not 
include the right to play duck-on-a-rock with 
youthful ideals and visions. These things are 
beacon-lights in the history of literature and 
all that intermeddling age could do to them 
would be to dim their original luster. 

The following bibliography is a first at- 
tempt to give to the reading public some 
adequate notion of the amazing industry of the 
great author, and while it is inevitably incom- 
plete in some minor details, it is hoped that it 
will at least form a framework for a later and 
more perfect revelation of the enormous extent 
and scope of his literary activities. So far as 
can be ascertained, it includes everything the 
author has published in the shape of book, 
brochure or pamphlet, and it will be found of 
additional value in that it includes works writ- 
ten and printed by Mr. Wells long before he 
rose to international fame, works of which the 
world at large has been hitherto entirely igno- 
rant. “The Time Machine” is credited with 
being his first book, but Mr. Wells was a 
teacher years before he took the whole human 
race into his classes, and it is fitting that his 
first efforts to impart instruction should be 
recognized and appreciated. His “Text Book 
of Biology,” printed in 1892-93, and the later 
revision of this work under his name and the 
title ‘Text Book of Zoology,” are as much a 
part of his industry as the far-famed “ Outline 
of History” and the “Short History of the 
World” of his maturer years. Though the text 
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books were written for a restricted circle and 
have not attained world-wide celebrity, they 
still show Mr. Wells in his native capacity of 
instructor and betray the bent of a mind 
endowed in a preeminent degree to lead a con- 
fused and bewildered generation out of the 
bogs of ignorance into the light of modern 
knowledge and sane thinking. 

The titles of Mr. Wells’ works are arranged, 
as nearly as possible, in chronological order. 
Where two or three books or pamphlets were 
published in the same year it has not always 
been clear which appeared first, but all avail- 
able data have been carefully examined to 
remove the doubt, and it is believed that little 
error exists in the list as presented. It would 
be useless to pretend that a bibliography of this 
kind represents the last word in accuracy. The 
very titles of this formidable mass of literature 
have reached almost unmanageable propor- 
tions, and the compiler must of necessity be 
content with a reasonable degree of success in 
putting them in shape and order. 

My own interest in H. G. Wells, if I may be 
permitted to speak of so purely personal a mat- 
ter, dates from a very early period in his career. 
But it was not then, nor has it since been, at 
any time, primarily the interest of a collector. 
I believe that if I were to analyze carefully my 
motive in accumulating his books it would be 
found, apart from a profound and genuine 
admiration of his great qualities, to be quite 
largely one of intellectual curiosity —not an 
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ignoble curiosity, in any sense of the word, but 
the sort, perhaps, which actuated the sailor’s 
parrot, who, when the fireworks went off pre- 
maturely at the circus to which its master had 
taken it, rose up in an adjacent field with a 
docked tail, a broken wing and a chassis 
practically denuded of feathers, and hoarsely 
repeated the phrase with which its owner 
had previously greeted each phase of the per- 
formance: 

“That’s good! Wonder what they’ll do 
next!” 

It is always the thought of what Mr. Wells 
may do next that piques and stirs the interest 
of his admirers. His astounding, almost unex- 
ampled versatility, is an irresistable stimulus to 
his readers and a perpetual incentive to a care- 
ful study of his books as they appear. It was 
reported a year or two ago that Mr. Wells had 
made up his mind to quit the writing of fiction 
and devote himself exclusively to serious sociol- 
ogical work. Happily two of the books he has 
since printed have been novels, and the rumor 
seems to have been effectually laid. The world 
does not want Mr. Wells to quit writing stories, 
any more than it wants him to cease his ful- 
minations and diatribes against the evils and 
the stupidities of the age, or his always enter- 
taining and instructive historical, scientific and 
theological dissertations. It wants a constant 
and if possible increasing succession of. his 
startling and enlightening views of human life 
in many and varied forms, and if Mr. Wells 
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thinks he is capable of writing poetry or feels 

the impulse to express himself in dramatic form, 
it would even welcome anything he might 
attempt along those lines. What the mere col- 
lector wants is to have Mr. Wells go on and on 
and on until the shelves of his works rival, 
quantitatively speaking, the collections of such 
industrious and illustrious producers as Laura 
Jean Libby, the Duchess and the author of 
Dora Thorne. 

An appreciable proportion of Mr. Wells’ 
utterances year by year must in the end 
prove ephemeral, having been thrown out in 
the heat of controversy or to meet the pass- 
ing issue, and some of these have either per- 
ished or are in the process of perishing in the 
natural course of events. But it is due mainly 
to Mr. Wells’ own systematic methods that 
much of his work that might otherwise be for- 
gotten is preserved for future appraisal. His 
habit of collecting from time to time in book 
form the stray essays, stories, sketches, mono- 
logues and what not which have appeared over 
his signature in various newspapers and period- 
icals will render a lot of toilsome digging 
unnecessary on the part of coming generations. 
Mr. Wells, patently, needs no help in scraping 
the bottom of his own barrel. 

It is quite possible that in the far future, 
when the breakneck haste of this restless, head- 
long age has given place to the ordered calm 
and quiet of a serener life of humanity, the 
scholars of some distant Utopia may pass their 
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days in editing and collating Mr. Wells with 
the same loving and unreasoning care which 
commentators have long bestowed upon Shake- 
speare himself. No one, of course, will urge that 
the works of Mr. Wells have that immeasurable 
significance to the world which attaches to 
those of the immortal bard. There will be even 
those who believe that the loss of the best that 
Mr. Wells has done would be less calamitous 
on the whole than the disappearance of even 
the least worthy of the plays, always except- 
ing, of course, that admitted atrocity, Titus 
Andronicus. But that is the modern viewpoint. 
The future may think otherwise. A day may 
dawn when the great portrayer of a feudal 
system of society will not bulk so hugely in 
enlightened human eyes as the unselfish thinker 
whose constant effort has been to point out to 
his struggling and weary age the glory of the 
days to be. 

For Mr. Wells has done well by the future. 
Like all philosophic souls, he is profoundly 
interested in the time-process. It formed the 
subject of his earliest popular book and it has 
been the underlying theme of practically every- 
thing that he has since written. But time for 
him is something concrete and real. He exhibits 
no kind of interest in the metaphysical concept 
of non-successiveness or super-personal spirit- 
ual blessedness which is declared to be the 
ultimate form of reality. Time as transcended 
in an undifferentiated Absolute has little charm 
for a pragmatic mind. He is harassed by none 
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of the doubts of St. Augustine, who exclaims: 
“ What then, is time? If no one asks me, I know; 
if I try to explain it to one who asks, I do not 
know; yet I say with confidence that I know. 
But if nothing passed away, there would be no 
past time; if nothing were to come, there would 
be no future time; if nothing were, there would 
be no present time. Yet these two times, past 
and future, how can they be, when the past is 
not now, and the future is not yet? As for the 
present, if it were always present, and did not 
pass over into the past, it would not be time but 
eternity.” 

As nearly as one can gather, Mr. Wells 
leans to the “bead theory” of time. It is a func- 
tion of space (as he explains, space has length, 
breadth, thickness—and duration), and he 
gives it spatial characteristics, representing it 
by a line by which measurements can be made 
and memories strung out in chronological order. 
Now there is justification for regarding time as 
a function of space, just as there is for repre- 
senting space and every phenomenon as a func- 
tion of time. The motion of a pendulum, says 
Mach, serves as the measure of time, so that 
physics really expresses every phenomenon as 
a function of the pendulum. “If one were to 
succeed in expressing every phenomenon — 
physical and psychical—as a function of the 
phenomenon of pendulum motion, this would 
only prove that all phenomena are so connected 
that any one of them can be represented as a 
function of any other. Physically, then, time is 
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the representability of any phenomenon as a 
function of any other one.” Mr. Wells’ concern 
with time is really a concern with events. He 
would probably agree with Bertrand Russell 
that there is no reason in experience to sup- 
pose that there are times as opposed to events: 
“the events, ordered by the relations of simul- 
taneity and succession, are all that experience 
provides.” 

So we come to the discovery that Mr. 
Wells’ interest in time is really an interest in 
the cosmical and human events, developments, 
vicissitudes, tragedies, comedies, farces and 
farce-comedies which bubble out of the flux and 
flow of the primordial substance, whether we 
regard that substance as mind or as matter. As 
a scientist and as a philosopher he must, of 
course, take account of ontological time, which 
has its roots in the creative activity which pro- 
duces the world, but his consuming thought is 
really of psychological time, as the formal 
activity of the social consciousness which appre- 
hends events in succession. I do not believe that 
Mr. Wells cares a rap about 


“what did befall 
Far away in time when once, 
Over the lifeless ball, 
Hung idle stars and suns,” 


or wastes a thought upon the “races perishing 
to pave the planet with a floor of lime,” except 
as such events and such entities have con- 
tributed to the welfare of the “ crowning race” 
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whose destinies so excite his solicitude. For 
Mr. Wells is one of the world’s great lovers, 
and he deserves, without insisting upon any 
further extension of the parallel, to compare 
with Jesus and Socrates and all other unselfish 
spirits whose constant thought is centered upon 
the coming of the Kingdom. 

But past, present and future do not interest 
Mr. Wells in an equal degree. He has none of 
the philosophic detachment which surveys the 
cosmical drama as the Absolute Experience is 
supposed to see it, past, present and future 
fused and finished, all things begun and accom- 
plished in one eternal, ever-abiding moment. 
His interest, as we have seen, is pragmatic, and 
like all pragmatists, he is inclined to play the 
ostrich by going as far as he cares to go and 
then sticking his head in the sand and letting 
the rest go hang. The implications of his own 
philosophy are ignored, and time for him, in 
spite of the breadth of his vision, becomes a 
closed circle, beginning in the homogeneity of 
a Spencerian abstraction, or in the first pulsa- 
tions of primordial slime, and ending with the 
exodus of the Last Man from the theater of life 
in some remote and awful twilight of the world 
such as he has pictured so luridly in an early 
sketch. 

It would be interesting to know what Mr. 
Wells thinks is going to happen after that. It 
would be more interesting to know whether he 
is naive enough to believe that any such event 
is really on the cards. Some scientists are. 
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It would be still more interesting to know 
whether he believes that the earth really turns 
on its axis and in space. That, says Prof. Paul 
Painleve, is mere talk for children. “It is quite 
probable,” said a recent contributor to a scien- 
tific publication, “that our entire conception of 
the universe, its construction and operation, 
and the position of stars and planets in it, is 
erroneous.” It is quite probable from an ulti- 
mate point of view, that our whole conception 
of the nature of reality is erroneous. Mr. 
Wells, of course, knows this, and is at heart 
as much an absolute idealist as any Hege- 
lian of the lot. But he is by profession a 
“practical reformer” and it is very difficult 
to understand just what that sort of “crack- 
brained enthusiast” thinks he does and does 
not believe. Pragmatism, he says, is jabby- 
pointed. Jabby-pointedness makes a special 
appeal to him. He would be sure to be attracted 
by that quality regardless of any philosophic 
insufficiency which might characterize it. His 
burning hatred of oppression and evil and his 
undying conviction that they are remediable 
through the proper exercise of will and intelli- 
gence, impel him toward militant measures 
without a great deal of concern for their logical 
consistency. 

Mr. Wells’ whole thought and effort are 
bent toward the abolishment of the obstacles 
and restrictions which prevent the free expan- 
sion of the individual under such wise and 
salutary laws as human nature is capable of at 
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its best. There is nothing in human traditions 
and institutions so sacred that he would not 
sacrifice it to secure the well-being of his fel- 
lows. The past for him is finished and done and 
the present is in little better case. They are but 
dead stepping-stones to that vast and rosy 
future in which for him all excellence lies and 
in which all his hopes and aspirations are cen- 
tered. Therein all good things come to fruition, 
and all things perfect are to be found. Therein 
all men walk like gods and lift their eyes to the 
conquest of the stars. “ Man never is but always 
to be blessed.” In the future every faculty 
becomes godlike—except the faculty of humor. 
There is no humor in Utopia, for humor is a 
sense of the incongruous and as such has no 
place in a society from which everything queer 
and grotesque and cactus-like, as William 
James would express it, has disappeared. Uto- 
pians, of course, smile in a large, expansive 
way, but that is conceivably due to their good 
digestions, kept perfect, presumably, on a diet 
of synthetic fruit-juices and cracked wheat. 
They also make love under the stars, but the 
mirth and giggles of the “ petting party” are 
never heard to float across the circumambient 
darkness. Their demonstrations are confined 
to tender murmurs. Repeatedly in Utopia you 
will find them sitting on benches and pedestals 
in the velvet dusk, and they are supposedly 
smiling, but you are never invited to smile 
with — or at them. It is all too holy and mys- 
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terious and Mr. Wells quickly takes you by the 
hand and leads you away as an alien and 
intruder. 

Mr. Wells, we have said, has done well by 
the future. What is the future going to do in 
turn for Mr. Wells? Will it lift him high in the 
Temple of Fame as one of its best friends and 
prophets, as a kindred soul born before his time, 
or will his predictions fall so far short of the 
transcendent reality that neglect and a merciful 
oblivion must be the reward for all his labors in 
behalf of a “crowning race” which never, so 
far as the evidence goes, is disposed to hurt its 
feet flocking to the shrines of the martyrs? For 
Utopians, to judge from Mr. Wells’ descrip- 
tions, are a singularly self-centered and priggish 
lot, and gratitude is not one of their strong 
points. There is something positively inhuman 
in their indifference toward representatives of 
past ages who happen to stray into their circle. 
They are polite, up to a certain point, to their 
unfortunate forebears, and exhibit a kind of 
surface hospitality which extends even to the 
revival of the lost art of producing rashers of 
bacon for the carnivorous appetites of their 
guests, but they are entirely too wrapped up in 
their own felicity to exhibit more than a formal 
interest in the longings and curiosities of these 
anachronisms from an unlamented past, whom 
they uniformly contrive to get rid of by shoot- 
ing them out into n-dimensional space after the 
most improved scientific method, or by chasing 
them back to their time-travelling machines 
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and bidding them “be orf” to their own day 
and generation. 

It may perhaps be rash to anticipate the 
estimate which such a future will place upon 
the value of Mr. Wells’ work, but one may still 
hazard a guess that when he has attained that 
“immortality of influence ” which seems to him 
the only kind of survival to which he is entitled 
to look forward, he will be remembered less as 
a philosopher, scientist, teacher, theologian and 
apostle of reconstruction, than as a delightful 
delineator of human character, whose insight 
into the follies and foibles, vanities and preten- 
sions of existing society with its artificial divi- 
sions and silly assumptions of worth and merit 
based on traditional class distinctions and its 
immemorial and immoral appropriation of the 
unearned increment, makes him the critic par 
excellence of a system ultimately doomed to 
perish under the hob-nailed boots of Mr. Zang- 
will’s Zeitgeist. It is entirely possible that 
Kipps and Mr. Lewisham and Mr. Polly and 
that poor, futile haberdasher’s assistant of the 
Wheels of Chance may boast a vitality far 
beyond that possessed by those deadly earnest 
heroes and heroines of many of the later novels 
who move ghostlike through innumerable 
pages as mere vehicles for the promulgation of 
Wellsian political and religious doctrines. It 
may be that the appeal of delicious Joan’s little 
brown paw and Bealby’s pathetic eyes will 
touch the hearts of unborn generations when 
the spiritual upheavals of the Remingtons and 
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Britlings and Sir Richmonds and other stalking 
horses for Mr. Wells’ developing dogmas have 
become in process of time incomprehensible to 
a world which has passed beyond them. The 
problems which now exercise Mr. Wells’ best 
efforts must finally all be solved or become 
meaningless, the practicality or the futility of 
his ideas be demonstrated, the truth or falsity 
of his theories be established once for all. His 
historical and scientific learning will eventually 
become antiquated or obsolete in the light of 
increasing knowledge and his immense erudi- 
tion discounted and overshadowed by wider 
researches and more significant discoveries. 
What then will remain of Mr. Wells to merit 
attention on the part of generations which he 
can no longer warn, admonish and instruct? 

The answer has already been indicated. It 
is adumbrated in the bubbling admiration of 
Sidney Dark for the comic dreamer Mr. Polly, 
in the appreciation bestowed by Henry James 
upon the grotesque and fantastic Kipps, in the 
sheer radiance of Tono-Bungay as it appeals 
even to the bilious and ill-natured soul of H. L. 
Mencken. 

But in believing this one is not under com- 
pulsion to subscribe to Mencken’s depreciative 
and churlish characterizations of Mr. Wells as 
a tin-pot reformer and professional wise man, 
a merchant of banal pedagogics and hawker of 
sociological liver-pills. Mr. Wellsin his capacity 
as guide and counselor deserves a better reward 
for his labors and self-sacrifices in behalf of 
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human progress than the ridicule and villifica- 
tion heaped upon him by envious and ungrate- 
ful critics of the stripe of Mencken and Henry 
Arthur Jones. A man burning with the desire 
to give the best that is in him to the service of 
his kind is not necessarily a victim of messianic 
delusions, nor is one a hopeless imbecile who 
believes that the evils which afflict the world 
are due to the folly and ignorance of mankind 
rather than to the practical joking of God 
or the blunders of a demiurge. Mr. Wells is 
human, and often mistaken, and needs the purg- 
ing fire of enlightened criticism for the good of 
his own soul, but to stamp his long and labori- 
ous effort to rescue his fellow men from the 
~ scum and filth of the Slough of Despond as a 
debauch of claptrap is not criticism but unjusti- 
fied and foolish abuse. And incidentally there 
is nothing in the nature of constructive criticism 
involved in stamping Bealby as an intolerable 
bore, Boon as a heavy-witted satire, The Soul 
of a Bishop as the worst novel ever written, and 
Joan and Peter as a miracle of laborious dull- 
ness, flatulent fatuity, fabulous inconsequen- 
tiality and a botch from beginning to end. That 
sort of animadversive pontification may strike 
Mr. Mencken’s admirers as the quintessence of 
a rich and luscious humor, but to the world at 
large it will look more like the visible symptom 
of an acute attack of yellow jaundice. 

Mr. Mencken’s chief indictment of Mr. 
Wells is that he has allowed the artist within 
him to become extinct, that the moral urge of 
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the proletarian and the propagandist has been 
permitted to swamp his esthetic individualism, 
that traditional morality and religion, the bally- 
hooing of the professional evangelist, have 
silenced those lyrical cadences and delicate 
vibrations of the sensuous soul with which art 
is supposed alone to be concerned. It is need- 
less to say that to Mr. Mencken and his school 
any disposition to acknowledge the existence 
and validity of an absolute ethical criterion as 
opposed to an unrestrained development of the 
purely emotional life, with its specifically erotic 
tendencies and its contempt for ultimate moral 
sanctions, is a sign of weakness and narrow- 
ness of thought. And so, when Mr. Wells, in 
his growing experience with the world, begins 
to perceive and feel the harsh inner contradic- 
tions of life, and to see the necessity of a 
spiritual check upon natural human impulses, 
that is to say, to develop in his own way a 
religious consciousness, his change of method 
is ascribed to a lowering of vital energy and his 
downfall is declared to be one more triumph of 
tradition and environment over the free and 
fearless spirit of the natural man. 


There has never yet been a creative artist 
of the first rank who has subscribed to a 
merely zsthetic conception of life, and this Mr. 
Mencken, if he did not know it in his own heart, 
could have learned from Eucken, were it not 
for the fact that Eucken in Mr. Mencken’s eyes 
is now damned with Wagner and Nietzsche 
and Ludendorff, and so forever barred from 
bearing testimony to the truth. But Mr. Wells 
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is still a competent witness, and we have his 
own word, in a memorable letter to Henry 
James, that he would rather be called a journal- 
ist than an artist, and that, says Sidney Dark, 
“is one of those tremendously courageous 
self-revelations that makes Wells such an inter- 
esting human being.” 

For it is not art per se that Mr. Wells 
repudiates, but that narrow enslavement to 
“art for art’s sake” which ignores the essential 
relation of all human experience to that single 
timeless spiritual principle which is the ground 
both of the soul’s reality and of the universe as 
the objective order of conscious and purposive 
life. That Mr. Wells, under the sway of his 
pragmatic prepossessions, turns from the con- 
ception of a Transcendent God or Veiled Being 
to that of a finite Artificer and Indwelling God 
of the human heart, struggling and taking a 
part with men against the powers of evil, is a 
mere irrelevance. Mr. Wells’ idea of the nature 
of Diety is not a vital matter. Every concept 
of God, says Fichte, is an idol. The significant 
thing is that the yearning of the mystic, who, 
like St. Augustine and his dying mother at 
Ostia, gasps with the mouth of his heart after 
the heavenly streams of the Fountain of Life, 
finds in Mr. Wells a surrogate in unremitting 
service to his fellow man. 


FRED, A. CHAPPELL. 
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1921. 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION: Tue 
PROBABLE FUTURE OF MANKIND. First English 
edition, Cassell, 1921. First American edition, 
Macmillan, 1921. cs 


Contents: I. The Probable Future of Mankind. 
II. The Project of a World State. (Written ori- 
ginally as a lecture to be delivered in America.) 
III. The Enlargement of Patriotism to a World 
State. IV. The Bible and Civilization: Part 1. 
V. The Bible and Civilization: Part 2. VI. The 
Schooling of the World. VII. College, Newspaper 
and Book. VIII. The Envoy. 


THE NEW TEACHING OF HISTORY, WITH a 
REPLY TO SOME RECENT CRITICISMS OF THE OUT- 
LINE OF History. Cassell, 1921. 


1922. 


THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART. First 
English edition, Cassell, 1922. First American 
edition, Macmillan, 1922. First printed serially by 
the International Magazine Company. 


TALES OF THE UNEXPECTED. Cheap edition, 
Collins, 1922. 


WASHINGTON AND THE RIDDLE OF 
PEACE. First English edition, Collins, 1922. 
(English edition has appendix giving verbatim 
reports of the speeches of Mr. Hughes and 
M. Briand.) First American edition, Macmillan, 
1922. The contents of this volume first appeared 
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The Development of the Frog. The Development 
of the Fowl. The Development of the Rabbit. 
The Theory of Evolution. Questions on Embry- 
ology . MiscELLANEOUS QuEsTIONS. NOTES ON 
MakING ComPARISONS. SYLLABUS OF PRACTICAL 
Work. D1aGRAM SHEETS. 


1893. 


TEXT-BOOK OF BIOLOGY, Part II.—INVERTE- 
BRATA AND PLaNnts. W. B. Clive, London, 1893. 
University Correspondence College Press (The 
University Tutorial Series). 


ConTENTs OF Part II.—VEGETATIVE ORGANS OF 
Tue FLoweRING PLANT—I. The Nutrition of a 
Flowering Plant. II. On the Structure of the 
Leaf. III. The Stem. IV. The Root. Note on 
Trichomes. Conditions Affecting Growth. Ques- 
tions on the Physiology of the Flowering Plant. 
REPRODUCTION OF THE ANGIOSPERM—I. The 
Structure of the Flower. II. The Inflorescence. 
III. Pollination and Formation of the Fruit. IV. 
Pollen Grain and Ovule. THeE ScotcH Fir. THE 
BRACKEN FERN AND Its Lire History. Ques- 
tions on the Angiosperm, Pine and Fern. TyprEs 
OF ALGAE. PENILLIUM, YEAST, AND BACTERIA: 
Penicillium. Yeast. Bacteria. Questions on 
Fungi. Protozia: Plant and Animal. Amoeba. 
Vorticella. Questions on Protozoa. Hypra: 
Questions on Hydra. THE FRESH-WATER Mus- 
SEL: Questions on the Fresh-water Mussel. THE 
EARTHWORM: Questions on the Earthworm. THE 
CRAYFISH: Questions on the Crayfish. CLAssI- 
FICATORY SUMMARY. Miscellaneous Questions. 
SYLLABUS OF PRACTICAL WorK: Part I. Histo- 
logy. Part II. Descriptive Botany. 


This work underwent no revision for more than 
five years, Then, in 1898, having been almost com- 
pletely rewritten it was reissued under the title: 
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TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, byH.G. Wells, B.Sc., 
F.Z.8., F.C.P. Enlarged and Revised by 4.M. 
Davies, B.Sc., Lond. W.B. Clive, 1898. Univer- 
sity Correspondence College Press (The Univer- 
sity Tutorial Series). In the preface to the new 
edition announcement was made that while the 
original form and method of the book was adhered 
to, only one chapter (XIV.) remained practically 
unaltered from the first edition, so that while the 
credit for the general plan of the work belonged to 
Mr. H. G. Wells, no responsibility attached to him 
for any part of the later work. Reprints were 
issued in 1899, 1903, 1908 and 1909. 


CONTENTS OF TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY—Part I— 
THE Rasppit—CuHaptTeErR I Introductory. II. Di- 
gestion. III. The Circulation. IV. Respiration. 
V. The Amoeba and the Cell. VI. The Tissues. 
VII. The Skeleton. VIII. Muscle and Nerve. [X. 
The Nervous System. X. Sense Organs. XI. 
The Rabbit’s Place in the Animal Kingdom. 


Part I].—TuHe Lower VERTEBRATA—CHAPTER 
XIII. The Frog. XIV. The Skull of the Frog 
and the Dog. XV. The Dogfish, XVI. The 


Lancelet. 


Part III].—Tuer DEVELOPMENT OF VERTEBRATA 
—CuaptTrer XVII. General and Amphioxus. 
XVIII. The Frog. XIX. The Chick. XX. The 
Rabbit. XXI. The System of Organs. XXII. 
The Theory of Evolution. (Questions on the Verte- 
brata. Questions on Vertebrate Development. 


Part I1V.—INVERTEBRATA—X XIII. The Slipper- 
Animalcule. XXIV. The Fresh-Water Polype. 
XXV. The Earthworm. XXVI. The Fresh- 
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Water Mussel. XXVI. The Crayfish. Questions 
on the Invertebrata. 


1895. 


THE TIME MACHINE: An INVENTION. First 
English edition, William Heinemann, London, 
1895. Reprinted, Heinemann (paper edition), 
1905 and 1911. First American edition, Holt & 
Co., 1895. Reissued, Holt, 1906. 


Wells’ first popular book. The substance of the 
first chapter and several paragraphs from the con- 
text appeared in the National Observer,, 1894, and 
“The Time Traveller's Story,’ practically as it 
stands in the book, was printed in the New Review. 


French Translation: 


La Machine a explorer le Temps, traduit par H. 
Davrey, Paris, Mercure de France, 1899. 


There is also a Russian translation and a reprint 


by Tauchnitz. 


SELECT CONVERSATIONS WITH AN 
UNCLE (now extinct) AND Two OTHER REMI- 
NISCENCES. First English edition, John Lane, Lon- 
don, 1895. First American edition, The Merriam 
Company, New York, 1895, in The Mayfair Set. 
A later edition was printed by the Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company, Akron, O., 1900. 


ConTENTS: SELECT CoNVERSATIONS—Of Con- 
versations and the Anatomy of Fashion; The 
Theory of the Perpetual Discomfort of Humanity; 
The Use of Ideals; The Art of Being Photo- 
graphed; Bagshot’s Mural Decorations; On Social 
Music; The Joys of Being Engaged; La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci; On a Tricycle; An Unsuspected 
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Masterpiece ; The Great Change; The Pains of 
Marriage. Two REMINIscENCES—-A Misunder- 
stood Artist; The Man with a Nose. 


THE STOLEN BACILLUS AND OTHER INCI- 
DENTS. First English edition, Macmillan, 1895. 
Reprinted, by Methuen, 1895 and 1901, and by 
Macmillan, 1912 and 1920. There is no record of 
an American edition of either this volume or of 
the one entitled ‘‘ The Plattner Story,” 1897. The 
best of the stories in these books were republished, 
among others, in “The Country of the Blind,” 
Nelson, 1911. 

ConTENTS: The Stolen Bacillus; The Flowering 
of the Strange Orchid; In the Avu Observatory; 
The Triumphs of a Taxidermist; A Deal in Os- 
triches; Through a Window; The Temptation of 
Herringay; The Flying Man; The Diamond 
Maker; A/pyornis Island ; The Remarkable Case of 
Davidson’s Eyes; The Lord of the Dynamos; The 
Hammerpond Park Burglary; A Moth—‘Genus 
Novo,” and the Treasure in the Forest. 


THE WONDERFUL VISIT. First English edition, 
Dent, 1895. Reprints: Dent, 1902, new edition. 
with a frontispiece in Photogravure by Amelia 
Bauerle; Dent, 1914, in Wayfarers Library; 
Pearson, 1911. First American edition, Macmillan, 
1895. Reprint, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1914. Mr. 
Wells and Mr. St. John Ervine have also produced 
a dramatic version of this story, but this has never 
been published. There is also a Russian translation. 


1896. 


THE ISLAND OF DR.MOREAU:: A Poss!BILIrTy. 
First English edition, Heinemann, 1896. Reprints: 
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Heinemann (cheap edition), 1906, 1913 and 1916. 
First American edition, Stone & Kimball, New 
York, 1896. Reprints: Duffield, 1896, 1906 and 
1921. A note by Mr. Wells says that the substance 
of the chapter entitled ‘‘ Doctor Moreau Explains,” 
which contained the essential idea of the story, 
appeared as an article in the Saturday Review, 
January, 1895, and that this was the only part of 
the story which had been previously published, the 
whole having been entirely recast to adapt it to the 
narrative form. Reprinted by Tauchnitz, together 
with “‘ The Time Machine”’ in one volume. 


THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: A Hotipay 
ADVENTURE. First English edition, Dent, 1896. 
Reprints: Pearson, 1911; Dent, 1914, in the Way- 
farer’s Library. First American edition, under the 
title THE WHEELS OF CHANCE: A Bicycling Idyll, 
Macmillan, 1896. Reprints: Macmillan, 1897 and 
1906; special edition, in paper covers, Macmillan, 
1905 and 1913; Grosset & Dunlap, in Macmillan’s 
Standard Library, 1906; in Tauchnitz edition. 


THE RED ROOM (short story, later printed in 
“The Plattner Story and Others’’), Stone & Kim- 
ball, Chicago, 1896. Twelve copies, twelve sets of 
sheets containing story as first printed in the Chap 
Book. Issued for American copyright purposes, 
and not to be sold. 


1897. 


THE PLATTNER STORY AND OTHERS. First 
English edition, Macmillan, 1897. Reprints, Met- 
huen,1902;Macmillan, 1920; in Tauchnitz edition. 
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The best of these stories were republished in ‘“‘ The 
Country of the Blind,” Nelson, 1911. 


ConTENTS: The Plattner Story; The Argonauts 
of the Air; The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham; 
In the Abyss; The Apple; Under the Knife; The 
Sea-Raiders; Pollock and the Porrah Man; The 
Red Room; The Cone; The Purple Pileus; The 
Jilting of Jane; In the Modern Vein; The Catas- 
trophe; The Last Inheritance; The Sad Story of a 
Dramatic Critic; A Slip Under the Microscope. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN: A GroTesquE ROMANCE. 
First English edition, Pearson, 1897. Reprints: 
Macmillan, 1897; Pearson (cheaper edition), 
1900; Methuen, 1903; Pearson, 1908; Nelson, 
1910; Collins (cheap edition), 1921. First Amer- 
ican edition, Harper, 1898. There is also a Tauch- 
nitz edition. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS: A Cottec- . 
TION OF MATERIAL, MAINLY AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. 
First English edition, Lawrence & Bullen, 1897. 
Reprints: Ward & L., 1901; Unwin, 1901 and 
1902. There is no record of an American edition. 
Made up of newspaper articles, taken for the most 
part from the Pall Mall Gazette. A few were 
printed in the New Budget and the Saturday 
Review. 


ConTENTS: Thought on Cheapness and My Aunt 
Charlotte; The Trouble of Life; On the Choice of 
a Wife; The House of Di Sorno; Of Conversation ; 
In a Literary Household; On Schooling and the 
Phases of Mr. Sandsome; The Poet and the Em- 
porium; The Language of Flowers; The Literary 
Regimen; House-hunting as an Outdoor Amuse- 
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ment; Of Blades and Bladery; Of Cleverness; The 
Pose Novel; The Veteran Cricketer; Concerning 
a Certain Lady; The Shopman; The Book of 
Curses; Dunstone’s Dear Lady; Euphemia’s New 
Entertainment (this is illustrated) ; For Freedom 
of Spelling; Incidental Thoughts on a Bald Head; 
Of a Book Unwritten; The Extinction of Man; 
The Writing of Essays; The Parkes Museum; 
Bleak March in Epping Forest; The Theory of 
Quotation; On the Art of Staying at the Seaside; 
Concerning Chess; The Coal-Scuttle; Baggarow; 
The Book of Essays Dedicatory ; Through a Micro- 
scope; The Pleasure of Quarrelling; The Amateur 
Nature-Lover; From an Observatory; The Mode 
in Monuments; How I Died. 


THIRTY STRANGE STORIES. First American 
edition, Harper, 1897. There isno English edition. 
These stories were reprinted from “The Stolen 
Ballicus” and ‘‘The Plattner Story.” 


In the following table the source of the stories is 
indicated by initials, S. B. designating “The Stolen 
Bacillus” and P. S. “The Plattner Story.” 


ConTENTsS: The Strange Orchid (S. B.) ; ZEpy- 
ornis Island (S. B.) ; The Plattner Story (P. S.) ; 
The Argonauts of the Air (P. S.) ; The Story of 
Late Mr. Elvesham (P. S.); The Stolen Bacillus 
(S. B.) ; The Red Room (P. S.) ; A Moth: Genus 
Unknown (S. B.); In the Abyss (P. S.) ; Under 
the Knift P. S.); The Reconciliation; A Slip 
Under the Microscope (P. S.); In the Avu Ob- 
servatory (S. B.); The Triumphs of a Taxider- 
mist (S. B.); A Deal in Ostriches (S. B.) ; The 
Rajah’s Treasure; The Story of Davidson’s Eyes 
(S. B.); The Cone (P. S.); The Purple Pileus 
(P. S.); A Catastrophe (P. S.); Le Mari 
Terrible; The Apple P. S.) ; The Sad Story of a 
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Dramatic Critic (P. §.); The Jilting of Jane 
(P. S.); The Lost Inheritance (P. S.); Pollock 
and the Porrah Man (P. S.); The Sea Raiders 
(P. S.) ; In the Modern Vein (P. S.) ; The Lord 
of the Dynamos (S. B.); The Treasure in the 
Forest (S. B.). 


1898. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. First English 


edition, Heinemann, 1898. Reprints: Heinemann, 
1906 (also cheap edition same year) ; Heinemann, 
1912 (cheap edition) ;Heinemann, 1916 and 1917. 
First American edition, Harper, 1909. Also in 
Tauchnitz. There is a Russian translation. 


1899. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. First English 
edition, Nelson, 1899. Republished, 1910 and 
1911, by Nelson, in a revised and altered edition, 
entitled ‘‘ The Sleeper Awakes.” Reprint (original 
version), cheaper edition, Collins, 1921. Reprint 
(revised version), Newnes, 1915. First American 
edition (original version), Harper, 1899. In 
Tauchnitz. There is also a Russian translation. 


TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. First English 
edition, Harper, 1899. First American edition, 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York, 1899. 
Reprints: Doubleday, 1902; Macmillan, 1906 and 
1920; Tauchnitz. 

ConTENTS: The Crystal Egg; The Star; A Story 


of the Stone Age; A Story of the Days to Come; 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles. 
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1900. 


LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM: Tue Story oF 
A Very YouNG Couple. First English edition, 
Harper, 1900. Reprints: Macmillan, 1900; Nel- 
son Library of Copyright Fiction, 1909; Newnes, 
1914; Macmillan, 1920; Collins (cheap edition), 
1921. First American edition, Stokes, 1904. Re- 
print: Doran, 1920. Tauchnitz. 


1901. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE REACTION 
OF MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS UPON HUMAN LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. First English edition, Chapman & 
Hall, 1901. Reprints: Chapman, 1902 and 1904; 
new and cheaper edition, Chapman (with new in- 
troduction), 1914. First American edition, Harper, 
1902. Tauchnitz. Published, 1901, in Fortnightly 
Review. 


CoNnTENTs: Locomotion in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury; The Probable Diffusion of Great Cities; 
Developing Social Elements; Certain Social Re- 
actions; The Life-History of Democracy; War in 
the Twentieth Century; The Conflict of Langu- 
ages; The Larger Synthesis; Faith, Morals, and 
Public Policy of the New Republic. 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. First Eng- 
lish edition, Newnes, 1901. Reprints. Macmillan, 
1904; Nelson, 1909; Newnes, 1915. First Amer- 
ican edition, The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
1901 (with many pictures by E. Hering). There 
is a Bohemian translation, Prague, J. Otto, 1908, 
and also a Russian translation, 1913. 
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1902. 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE. A Dis- 


course Delivered to the Royal Institution, on Jan. 
24, 1902, and printed in Nature, vol. LXV., p. 326, 
Feb. 6, 1902. First English edition, Unwin, 1902. 
Reprints: Fifield, 1913; J. Cape (Life and Colour 
Series), 1921. Reprinted in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute report for 1902, Washington, D.C., 1903. 
First American edition, Huebsch, 1913. This lec- 
ture has also been reproduced in the Ten Cent 
pocket series, No. 165, Haldeman-Julius Co., 
Girard, Kansas, no date, in a pamphlet containing 
also “‘ This Misery of Boots.” 


THE SEA LADY: A Tissue oF MoonsHINE. First 
English edition, Methuen, 1902. Reprints: Met- 
huen (popular edition), 1915. First American 
edition, D. Appleton & Co., 1902. Illustrated by 
Louis Bauner. Also issued by Tauchnitz. 


1903. 


MANKIND IN THE MAKING. First and second 
editions, Chapman & Hall, 1903. Reprints: Chap- 
man, 1904, 1906 and (cheaper edition) 1914. 
First American edition, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1904. These papers were first published in the 
British Fortnightly Review and in the American 
Cosmopolitan. In the latter periodical they were, 
for the most part, printed from uncorrected proofs 
set up from an early version. Also printed by 
Tauchnitz in two volumes. 


ConTENTS: Preface; I. The New Republic; II. 
The Problem of the Birth Supply; III. Certain 
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Wholesale Aspects of Man-Making; IV. The Be- 
ginnings of the Mind and Language; V. The Man- 
Making Forces of the Modern State; VI. School- 
ing; VII. Political and Social Influences; VIII. 
The Cultivation of the Imagination; IX. The 
Organization of the Higher Education; X. 
Thought in the Modern State; XI. The Man’s 
Own Share; Appendix: A Paper on Administrative 
Areas Read Before the Fabian Society. 


TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM. First Eng- 
lish edition, Macmillan, 1903. Reprints: Mac- 
millan, 1904, also cheap edition, 1904. Went 
through 6th edition, same year. First American 
edition, 1905. Reprinted by Tauchnitz. 


ConTENTS: Filmer; The Magic Shop; The 
Valley of Spiders; The Truth About Pyecraft; 
Mr. Skelmersdale in Fairyland; The Story of the 
Inexperienced Ghost; Jimmy Goggles the God; 
The New Accelerator; Mr. Ledbetter’s Vacation; 
The Stolen Body; Mr. Brisher’s Treasure; Miss 
Winchelsea’s Heart; A Dream of Armageddon. 


1904. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS, Anp How It CaMe 
To EARTH. First English edition, Macmillan, 
1904. Reprints: Macmillan, 1906; Nelson, 1909; 
Newnes, 1915; Macmillan, 1920. First American 
edition, Scribner’s, 1904. Reprint: Scribner’s, 1916, 
Tauchnitz issue. 


1905. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. First English edition, 
Chapman & Hall, 1905. Reprints: Nelson, 1909; 
Nelson (cheaper edition), 1917. First American 
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edition, Scribner, 1905, with illustrations by E. J. 
Sullivan. Tauchnitz issue. 


ConTENTs: I. The Owner of the Voice. CHAPTER 
Tue First: Typographical; Cuaprer THE 
SECOND: Concerning Freedoms; CHAPTER THE 
TuHirD: Utopian Economics; CHAPTER THE 
FourTH: The Voice of Nature; CHapTER THE 
FirTH: Failure in a Modern Utopia; CHAPTER 
Tue SixtH: Women in a Modern Utopia; 
CHAPTER THE SEVENTH: A Few Utopian Ex- 
pressions; CHAPTER THE EIGHTH: My Utopian 
Self; CHapteR THe NintH: The Samurai; 
CHAPTER THE TENTH: Race in Utopia; CHAPTER 
THE ELEVENTH: The Bubble Bursts. Appendix: 
Scepticism of the Instrument, a portion of a paper 
read to the Oxford Philosophical Society, Nov. 8, 
1903, and reprinted, with some revision, from the 
version given in mind, Vol. XIII, (N.S.), No. 51. 
The part of the original paper not here reprinted 
contained certain comments upon personal idealism 
and Mr. F. C. S. Schiller’s Humanism, which Mr. 
Wells considered of no particular value. 


KIPPS: Tue Story oF A SIMPLE SouL. First Eng- 
lish edition, Macmillan, 1905. (Same as “ Kipps: 
A Monograph.”) Reprints: Macmillan, 1907; 
Nelson, 1909; Newnes, 1914; Macmillan, 1920; 
Collins (cheap edition), 1921. First American 
edition, Scribner's, 1905. In Tauchnitz. 


1906. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMET. First English 
edition, Macmillan, 1906. Reprint: Macmillan, 
1912. First American edition, The Century Com- 
pany, 1906. Reprint: Doran, 1920. In Tauchnitz. 
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THE FUTURE IN AMERICA: A SEarcH AFTER 
Reauties. First English edition, Chapman & 
Hall, 1906. First American edition, Harper, 1906. 
Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey. In Tauchnitz. 
“Die Zukumft in Amerika.” Jena E. Diedrichs, 
1911. At head of title: H. G. Wells, Autorisierte 
Ubersetzung von Paul Fohr. 


Contents: I. The Prophetic Habit of Mind; 
II. Material Progress; III. New York; IV. 
Growth Invincible; V. The Economic Process; VI. 
Some Aspects of American Wealth; VII. Certain 
Workers; VIII. Corruption; IX. The Immigrant; 
X. State-Blindness; XI. Two Studies in Disap- 
pointment; XII. The Tragedy of Color; XIII. 
The Mind of Modern State; XIV. Culture; XV. 
At Washington; The Envoy. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Fifth Avenue, New York; En- 
trance to Brooklyn Bridge; State Street, Chicago; 
Western Farmers Still Own Their Farms; Plump 
and Pretty Pupils of Extravagance; New York’s 
Crowded, Littered East Side; Breaker Boys at a 
Pennsylvania Colliery; Interior of a New York 
Office Building; Where Immigrant Children Are 
Americanized; Harvard Hall and the Johnson 
Gate, Cambridge; A Bit of Princeton University; 
In the Congressional Library. 


SOCIALISM AND THE FAMILY. First English 
edition, Fifield, 1906. Reprints: Fifield, 1907 and 
1908. First American edition, Ball Publishing 
Company, Boston, 1908. The first of the two 
papers comprising the volume was read to the 
Fabian Society in October, 1906, under the title 
‘Socialism and the Middle Classes.” The second 
appeared first in the Independent Review. 
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1907. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS: A Conression oF 
FaITH ANDA RULE oF LiFe. First English edition, 
Constable, 1907. Reprints: Constable, 1908; re- 
vised and enlarged edition, Cassell, 1917. Tauch- 


nitz. 


COoNTENTS—INTRODUCTION. Book THE First: 
Metapuysics—The Necessity for Metaphysics; 
The Resumption of Metaphysical Inquiry; The 
World of Fact; Scepticism of the Instrument; The 
Classificatory Assumption; Empty ‘Terms; Nega- 
tive Terms; Logic Static and Life Kinetic; Planes 
and Dialects of Thought; Practical Conclusions 
froma These Considerations; Beliefs; Summary. 
Book THE SECOND: OF BELIEFR—My Primary Act 
of Faith; On Using the Name of God; Free Will 
and Predestination; A Picture of the World of 
Men; The Problem of Motives the Real Problem 
of Life; A Review of Motives; TheSynthetic Mo- 
tive; The Being of Mankind; Individuality the 
Interlude; The Mystic Element; The Synthesis; 
Of Personal Immortality; A Criticism of Christi- 
annty; Of Other Religions. Book THE THIRD: 
oF GENERAL ConpuUcT—Conduct Follows from 
Belief; What is Good; Socialism; A Criticism of 
Certain Forms of Socialism; Hate and Love; The 
Preliminary Social Duty; Wrong Ways of Living; 
Social Parisitism and Contemporary Injustices; The 
Case of the Wife and the Mother; Associations; 
Of an Organized Brotherhood; Concerning New 
States and New Religions; The Idea of the Church; 
Of Secession; A Dilemma; A Comment; War; 
War and Competition; Modern War; Of Abstin- 
ences and Disciplines; On Forgetting, and the Need 
of Prayer, Reading, Discussion and Worship; De- 
mocracy and Aristocracy; The Debt of Honour; 
The Idea of Justice; Of Love and Justice; The 
Weakness of Immaturity; Possibility of a New 
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Etiquette ; Sex; The Institution of Marriage; Con- 
duct in Relation to the Thing that is; Conduct 

~ Toward Transgression. Book THE FOURTH: 
Some PERSONAL THINGS—Personal Love and 
Life; The Nature of Love; The Will to Love; 
Love and Death; The Consolation of Failure; The 
Last Confession. 


THIS MISERY OF BOOTS, FasBian TRACT, 1907. 
American edition, Ball Publishing Company, 1908. 
Reproduced also in Pocket Series 161 and 165, 
Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, Kas., no date. 


CONTENTS: CHAPTER I—The World as Boots and 
Superstructure ; CHAPTER I1—People Whose Boots 
Don’t Hurt Them; CHapTer III—At This Point 
a Dispute Arises; CHAPTER 1V—Is Socialism Pos- 
sible? CHapTeR V—Socialism Means Revolutions. 


1908. 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD. First English 
edition, Archibald Constable & Co., 1908. Re- 
prints: Constable, popular editions, 1909, 1913, 
1914; new edition, Constable, 1919. First Amer- 
ican edition, Macmillan, 1908. Reprints: Mac- 
millan (Standard Library), 1913; M. A. Dono- 
hue & Co., 1918. Tauchnitz. 


CoNTENTS: CHAPTER I—The Good Will in Man; 
CuHaptTerR I]—The Fundamental Idea of Socialism ; 
CuHapTER I]1]—The First Main Generalization of 
Socialism ; CHAPTER [V—The Second Main Gen- 
eralization of Socialism; CHAPTER V—The Spirit 
of Gain and the Spirit of Service; CHAPTER VI— 
Would Socialism Destroy the Home? CHAPTER 
VII—Would Modern Socialism Abolish All Prop- 
erty? CHaApter VIII—The Middle-Class Man 
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and Socialism; CHaprer 1X—Some Objections to 
Socialism; Cuaprer X—Socialism a Developing 
Doctrine; CHaprerR XI—Revolutionary Socialism; 
Cuapter XII—Administrative Socialism; CHap- 
TER XIII—Constructive Socialism; CHAPTER 
XIV—Some Arguments ad Hominem; CHAPTER 
XV—The Advancement of Socialism. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR: Anp PartTICcULARLY 
How Mr. Bert SMALLWays FaReD WHILE IT 
Lastep. First English edition, Bell, 1908 (with 
illustrations by A. C. Michaeke). Reprints: Bell, 
1908 and 1911; Amalgamated Press, 1909; Nel- 
son, 1914; Collins (cheap edition), 1921. First 
American edition, Macmillan, 1908 (with illustra- 
tions by Erie Pape). Reprints: Grossett, 1910; 
Macmillan, 1917; Boni & Liveright, 1917 (Mod- 
ern Library of the World’s Best Books). There 
are also Bohemian, Polish and Russian transla- 
tions. 


1909. 


TONO-BUNGAY:A Nove-. First English edition, 
Macmillan, 1909. Reprints: Macmillan, 1911, 
1912 and 1920. First American edition, Duffield, 
1909. Reprint: Duffield, 1921. Reprinted by 


Tauchnitz in two volumes. 


ANN VERONICA: A Mopern LovE Story. First 
English edition, Unwin, 1909. Reprints: Newnes, 
second and third editions, 1913; Unwin (popular 
edition), 1916; Newnes, 1918; Newnes (cheap 
edition), 1919; Unwin, 1920; Nash (Nash’s Great 
Novel Library), 1921. First American edition, 
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Harper, 1909. Reprint, Boni & Liveright (Mod- 
ern Library of the World’s Best Books), 1917. 
There is a Polish translation. 


1910. 


THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY. First English 
edition, Nelson, 1910. Reprint: Nelson (Library 
of Copyright Fiction), 1912; Collins (cheap 
edition), 1921. First American edition, Duffield, 
1910. Reprint: Grossett © Dunlap, 1912. 


THE NEW MACHIAVELLI. First English 
edition, Lane, 1910. Reprints: Lane, 1911, and 
(popular edition) 1913; Cassell, 1920. First 
American edition, Duffield, 1910. Reprint: Duf- 
field (new uniform edition), 1921. Tauchnitz in 
two volumes. 


I9ts: 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND, Aanp OTHER 
STORIES. First English edition, 1911. Reprint: 
Nelson, 1913. No American edition, except a 
volume containing the title story, privately printed 
New York, Christmas, 1915, with a photograph 
by Alvin Langdon Coburn, and a pamphlet contain- 
ing also only the title story in the Ten Cent Pocket 
Series, No. 161, Haldeman-Julius Co., Girard, 


Kansas, no date. 


In the following table the source of the various 
stories is indicated by the initials S. B. (Stolen 
Bacillus), P. S. (Plattner Story), S. and T. (Stories 
of Space and Time), and T. S. (Twelve Stories 
and a Dream). 
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ConTENTS: The Jilting of Jane (R. S.); The 
Cone (P. S.); The Stolen Bacillus (S. B.) ; The 
Flowering of the Strange Orchid (S. B.); In the 
Avu Observatory (S. B.); AZpyornis Island (S. 
B.) ; The Remarkable Case of Davidson’s Eyes (S. 
B.); The Lord of the Dynamos (S. B.); The 
Moth (S. B.; The Treasure in the Forest (S. B.) ; 
The Story of the Late Mr. Elvesham (P. S.); 
Under the Knife (P. S.); The Sea Raiders (P. 
S.); The Obliterated Man (P. S.); The Red 
Room (P. S.); The Purple Pileus (P. S.); A 
Slip Under the Miscrope (P. S.); The Crystal 
Egg (S. & T.); The Star (S. & T.); The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles (S. & T.); A Vision 
of Judgment; Jimmy Goggles the God (T. S.); 
Miss Winchelsea’s Heart (T. S.); A Dream of 
Armageddon (T. S.); The Valley of the Spiders 
(T. S.); The New Accelerator (T. S.); The 
Truth About Pyecraft (T. S.); The Magic Shop 
(T. S.) ; The Eempire of the Ants; The Door in 
the Wall; The Country of the Blind; The Beauti- 
ful Suit. 


This constitutes a collection in one cover of all 
short stories by Mr. Wells that he is willing, ac- 
cording to the introduction, that anyone shall read 
again. “No short story of mine of the slightest 
merit,” he writes, “is excluded from this volume. 
“Many of very questionable merit find a place; it is 
an inclusive and not an exclusive gathering.” The 
stories are not arranged by the author in strictly 
chronological order. 


FLOOR GAMES. First English edition, Palmer, 
1911. First American edition, Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, 1912, with photographs by the author 
and marginal drawings by J. R. Sinclair. 

ConTENTS: SeEcTION I. The Toys to Have; Sxc- 
TIJN II. The Game of the Wonderful Islands; 
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Section III. Of the Building of Cities; SECTION 
IV. Funiculars, Marble Towers, Castles and War 
Games, but Very Little of War Games. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL, AND OTHER 
Srories. Illustrated with photogravures from 
photographs by Alvin Langdon Coburn. American 
edition, Mitchell Kennerley, New York and Lon- 
don, 1911. 


This book was set by Bertha M. Goudy at the 
Village Press, New York, with types and decora- 
tions designed by Frederick W. Goudy, under 
whose supervision it was printed by Norman T. A. 
Munder & Company, Baltimore. 


Six hundred copies printed on French hand-made 
paper, in November, 1911, and the types distrib- 
uted. 


ConTENTS: The Door in the Wall; The Star; A 
Dream of the Armageddon; The Cone; A Moon- 
light Fable; The Diamond Maker; The Lord of 
The Dynamos; The Country of the Blind. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: The Door in the Wall; The En- 
chanted Garden; The Star; Capri; The Edge of 
the Black Country; The Garden by Moonlight; 
The Embankment; The Lord of the Dynamos; 
The Country of the Blind; The White Cloud. 


The photogravures in this volume are from plates 
prepared by the artist, and printed under his per- 
sonal supervision. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL, anv OTHER 
STORIES. Illustrated by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
Folio. Boards. English edition, Richards, 1915. 
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1912. 


MARRIAGE. First English edition, Macmillan, 
1912; cheaper edition, Nelson, 1917. First Amer- 
ican edition, Duffield, 1912. Reprint: Duffield 
(new uniform edition), 1921. In Tauchnitz in 
two volumes. 


IV's, 


THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS: A Nove . 
First English edition, Macmillan, 1913. Reprints: 
Newnes, 1918; Collins, 1922. First American 
edition, Harper, 1913. Reprint: Burt, 1915. In 
Tauchnitz in two volumes. 


LITTLE WARS: A GamME For Boys FROM TWELVE 
YEARS OF AGE TO ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY AND 
FOR THAT MorE INTELLIGENT SORT OF GIRLS 
Wuo LIke Boys’ GAMEs AND Books.  (lIllus- 
trated.) First English edition, Palmer, 1913. First 
American edition, Small, Maynard & Company, 
1913; 

ConTENTS: Section I. Of the Legendary Past; 
Section II. The Beginning of Modern Little War- 
fare; SecTION III. The Rules; Section IV. The 
Battle of Hook’s Farm; Secrion V. Extension 
and Amplifications of Little War; SrecTrion VI. 
Ending with a Sort of Challenge. 


1914. 


AN ENGLISHMAN LOOKS AT THE WORLD: 
BEING A SERIES OF UNRESTRAINED REMARKS 
Upon ContTeMPporARY MatTrers. First English 
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edition, Cassell, 1914. Reprint: Cassell, 1916. 
First American edition, under title: ‘‘ Social Forces 
in England and America,” Harper, 1914. Re- 


printed in Taunchnitz. 


ConTENTsS: ‘The Coming of Bleriot; My First 
Flight; Off the Chain; Of the New Reign; Will - 
the Empire Live? The Labour Unrest; Social 
Panaceas; Syndicalism or Citizenship? The Great 
State; The Common Sense of Warfare; The Con- 
temporary Novel; The Philosopher’s Public Li- 
brary; About Chesterton and Belloc; About Sir 
Thomas More; Traffic and Rebuilding; The So- 
Called Science of Sociology; Divorce; The School- 
master and the Empire; The Endowment of 
Motherhood; Doctors; An Age of Specialization; 
Is There a People? The Disease of Parliaments; 
The American Poulation; The Possible Collapse of 
Civilization; The Ideal Citizen; Some Possible 
Discoveries; The Human Adventure. 


THE WORLD SET FREE: A Story or MAn- 
KIND. First English edition, Macmillan, 1914. 
First American edition, Dutton, 1914. In Tauch- 
nitz. There is also a Russian translation. 


THE WAR THAT WILL END WAR. First 
English edition, Frank and Cecil Palmer, 1914. 
First American edition, Duffield, 1914. 


ConTENTS: I. Why Britain Went to War; II. 
The Sword of Peace; III. Hands off the People’s 
Food; IV. Concerning Mr. Maximilian Craft; V. 
The Most Necessary Measures in the World; VI. 
The Need of a New Map of Europe; VII. The 
Opportunity of Liberalism; VIII. The Liberal 
Fear of Russia; IX. An Appeal to the American 
People; X. Common Sense and the Balkan States; 
XI. The War of the Mind. 
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THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN. First 
English edition, Macmillan, 1914. Reprint: Col- 
lins (cheaper edition), 1917. First American 
edition, Macmillan, 1914. Reprints: Macmillan 
(Modern Fiction Library), 1916; Donohue, 1918. 


END OF THE ARMAMENT RINGS. (Pamph- 
let, ser, V4, World Peace Foundation) 1914. 


I9L5; 


BEALBY: A Houipay. First English edition, Met- 
huen, 1915. Reprints: Methuen, 1917; Newnes, 
1918; Newnes (cheaper edition), 1919; Methuen 
(fifth edition), 1922. First American edition, 
Macmillan, 1915. Reprints: Macmillan, 1917; 
Donohue, 1918. 


BOON, THE MIND OF THE RACE, THE 
WILD ASSES OF THE DEVIL, AND THE 
LAST TRUMP: BEING A First SELECTION 
FROM THE LITERARY REMAINS OF GEORGE BOON 
APPROPRIATE TO THE TIMES, PREPARED FOR PUB- 
LICATION BY REGINALD BLISss, WITH AN AM- 
BIGUOUS INTRODUCTION BY H.G. WELLs. First 
English edition, Unwin, 1915. Reprint: Unwin, 
1920. First American edition, George H. Doran 
Company, 1915. 


ConTENTsS: Introduction; CHapTer I. The Back 
of Miss Bathwick and George Boon; CHAPTER II. 
The First Chapter of the Mind of the Race; 
CuHapTer III. The Great Slump, the Revival of 
Letters, and the Garden by the Sea; CHaprer IV. 
Of Art, of Literature, of Mr. Henry James; 
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CuHapter V. Of the Assembling and Opening of — 
the World Conference on the Mind of the Race; 
CuapTer VI. Of Not Liking Hallery and the 
Royal Society for the Discouragement of Litera- 
ture; CHAPTER VII. Wilkins Makes Certain Ob- 
jections; CHapTer VIII. The Beginning of “The 
Wild Asses of the Devil’; Cuapter IX. The 
Hunting of the Wild Asses of the Devil; CHAPTER 
X. The Story of the Last Trump. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. First Eng- 
lish edition, Macmillan, 1915. First American 
edition, Macmillan, 1915. Reprints: Macmillan, 
1917; Donohue, 1918. 


THE PEACE OF THE WORLD: An Essay. 
Pamphlet, The Daily Chronicle, London, 1915. 


THE WAR AND SOCIALISM. 1 d. Clarion Pr., 
1915. 


1916. 


WHAT IS COMING: A European Forecast. 
First English edition, Cassell, 1916. First Amer- 
ican edition, Macmillan, 1916. Reprint: Donohue, 


1918. Printed serially by the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


ConTENTS: CHAPTER I. Forecasting the Future; 
CuHaprTer II. The End of the War; CHaprTer III. 
Nations in Liquidation; CHaprer IV. Braintree, 
Bocking, and the Future of the World; CHapTER 
V. How Far Will Europe Go Towards Socialism ? 
CuHapTeR VI. Lawyer and Press; CHAPTER VII. 
The New Education; CHaprer VIII. What the 
World is Doing for Women; CHaprer IX. The 
New Map of Europe; CHaprer X. The United 
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States, France, Britain, and Russia; CHAPTER XI. 
- “The White Man’s Burthen;’” CHaprer XII. The 
Outlook for the Germans. 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. First 

_ English edition, Cassell, 1916. First American 
edition, Macmillan, 1916. Reprints: Macmillan, 
1917; Donohue, 1917 and 1918. With Frontis- 
piece. 


1977. 


WAR AND THE FUTURE. First English edition, 
Cassell, London, 1917. First American edition, 
published under the title “ Italy, France and Britain 
at War,” Macmillan, 1917. 


CONTENTS: 


THE PASSING OF THE EFFIGY. 
THE WAR IN-ITALY, AUGUST, 1916. 
i The Isonzo Front. 
Il. The Mountain War. 
III. Behind the Front. 
THE WESTERN WAR, SEPTEMBER, 1916. 
tie Ruins. 
II. The Grades of War. 
III. The War Landscape. 
IV. New Arms for Oold Ones. 
¥. Tanks. 
HOW PEOPLE THINK ABOUT THE WAR 
I. Do They Really Think At All? 
II. The Yielding Pacifist and the Conscien- 
tious Objector. 
III. The Religious Revival. 
IV. The Riddle of the British. 
i The Social Changes in Progress. 
VII. The Ending of the War. 
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GOD THE INVISIBLE KING. First English 
edition, Cassell, 1917. First American edition, 
Macmillan, 1917. 


ConTENTS: Preface; CHAPTER I. The Cosmogony 
of Modern Religion; CHapTer II. Heresies, or the 
Things that God is Not; CHaptTer III. The Like- 
ness of God; CHAPTER IV. The Religion of Athe- 
ists; CHAPTER V. The Invisible King; CHAPTER 
VI. Modern Ideas of Sin and Damnation; CHApP- 
TER VII. The Idea of a Church; The Envoy. 


THE SOUL OF A BISHOP. First English edition, 
Cassell, 1917. First American edition, Macmillan, 
1917. With Frontispiece by C. Allan Gilbert. Pub- 
lished serially by Collier. Reprint: Grossett, 1920. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
English edition, Nisbet & Co., 1917. Series of 
articles contributed in July and August, 1916, to 
the Times, by “D. P.” (H. G. Wells). 


ConTENTs: Introduction; Science in Education 
and Industry; Scientific Agriculture and the Na- 
tion’s Food; The Long View and Labour; Prob- 
lems of Political Adaptation; An Imperial Consti- 
tution; Higher Education in the Empire. 


A REASONABLE MAN’S PEACE. Daily News 
Pamphlet, 1917. 


1918. 


IN THE FOURTH YEAR: ANTIcIPATIONS OF A 
Wortp Peace. First English edition, Chatto & 
Windus, 1918. First American edition, Macmillan, 
1918. “ Anticipations of a World Peace.” Selected 
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ey 


and Abbreviated from “In the Fourth Year.” 
Chatto & Windus, 1918. 


ConTENTS: CHAPTER I. The Way to Concrete 
Realization; CHApTER II. The League Must be 
Representative; CHAPTER III. The Necessary 
Powers of the League; CHapTer IV. The Labour 
View of Middle Africa; CHaprTer V. Getting the 
League Idea Clear in Relation to Imperialism; 
CuHapTeR VI. The War Aims of the Western 
Allies; CHapTer VII. The Future of Monarchy; 
CuapTer VIII. The Plain Necessity for a League; 
CuHapTER IX. Democracy; CHaprer X. The Re- 
cent Struggle for Proportional Representation in 
Great Britain; CHaptrer XI. The Study and Pro- 
paganda of Democracy. 


JOAN AND PETER: THE Srory or An Epuca- 
TION. First English edition, Cassell, 1918. Re- 
print: Cassell, 1922. First American edition, Mac- 
millan, 1918. Reprint: Macmillan (popular ed.), 
1921; 


1919. 


THE UNDYING FIRE: A CONTEMPORARY 
NoveEL. First English edition, Cassell, 1919. First 
American edition, Macmillan, 1919. 


1920. 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY: BEING A PLAIN 
History or Lire AND MANKIND, BY H.G. 
WELLS, WRITTEN WITH THE ADVICE AND EDI- 
TORIAL HELP oF Mr. ERNEST BARKER, SiR H. H. 
JouNsTON, Sir E. Ray LANKESTER AND PROF. 
GILBERT MURRAY, AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. F. 
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HorraBin. First English Publication, in About — 
Twenty Fortnightly Parts, Illustrated, Newnes, 
1919. First English edition, Vols. 1 and 2, Folio, 
Newnes, 1920. Reprint, revised and corrected, 
Cassell, 1920. First American edition, in two 
volumes, Macmillan, 1920. Third edition, revised 
and rearranged by the author, in one volume, Mac- 
millan, 1921. New illustraed Ed., in 4 vols. by 
Review of Reviews Corporation, 1923. 


SCHEME OF CONTENTS (2-VOLUME EDpITION) : 
Book I.:THe MAKING oF Our WorLp 


CuHapTeER I. THe EAarTH IN Space AND TIME— 
CuHaptTer I]. THe Recorp or THe Rocks. I. 
The first living things. II. How old is the world? 
CuaptTer III. Natura, SELECTION AND THE 
CHANGES OF SPECIES. CHAPTER IV.THE INva- 
sIOK OF THE Dry Lanp By Lire. I.Life and 
water. II. The earliest animals. CHAPTER V. 
CHANGES IN THE Wortp’s CiimaTe. 1. Why 
Life must change continually. Il. The sun a stead- 
fast star. III. Changes from within the earth. Life 
may control change. CHAPTER VI. THE AGE OF 
RepTiLes. I.The age of lowland life. II. Flying 
dragons. III. The first birds. IV. An age of 
hardship and death. V. The first appearance of 
fur and feathers. CHAPTER VII. THE AGE OF 
Mammnats. I. A new age of life. II. Tradition 
comes into the world. III. An age of brain growth. 
IV. The world grows hard again. V. Chronology 
of the ice age. 


Book II. THe Maxinc or MEN 


CuHapTer VIII. THe Ancestry oF Man. I. 
Man descended from a walking ape. II. First 
traces of man-like creatures. III. The Heidelberg 
sub-man. IV. The Piltdown sub-man. V. The 
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riddle of the Piltdown remains. CHaprTer IX. 
Tue NEANDERTHAL Men, an Extinct RACE. 
(THe Earty Pavarouiruic Ace) I. The world 
50,000 years ago. II. The daily life of the first 
men. III. The last Palaeolithic men. CHapTER 
X. Tue Later PostcraciaL PaLAgoLirHic 
MEN, THe First Truz Men. (Later PALaco- 
LirHic AcE.) I. The coming of men like our- 
selves. 2. Subdivision of the Later Palaeolithic. 3. 
The earliest true men were clever savages. 4. 
Hunters give place to herdsmen. 5. No sub-men 
in America. CHapTer XI. NeoiirHic MAN IN 
Europe. 1. The age of cultivation begins. 2. 
Where did the Neolithic culture arise? 3. Every- 
day Neolithic life. 4. How did sowing begin? 5. 
Primitive trade. 6. The flooding of the Mediter- 
ranean Valley. CHAPTER XII. EARLY THOUGHT. 
1. Primitive philosophy. 2. The Old Man in re- 
ligion. 3. Fear and hope in religion. 4. Stars and 
seasons. 5. Story-telling and myth-making. 6. Com- 
plex origins of religion. CHapTer XIII. THE 
Races oF MANKIND. 1. Is mankind still differen- 
tiating? 2. The main races of mankind. 3. Was 
there an Alpine race? 4. The Heliolithic culture 
of the Brunet peoples. 5. How existing races may 
be related to each other. CHapTER XIV. THE 
LANGUAGES OF MANKIND. 1. No one primitive 
language. 2. The Aryan languages. 3. The Sem- 
itic languages. 4. The Hamitic languages. 5. The 
Ural-Altaic languages. 6. The Chinese languages. 
7. Other language groups. 8. Submerged and lost 
languages. 9. How languages may be related. 


Book III. Tur Dawn or History 


CHAPTER XV. THE ARYAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
IN Prenistoric Times. 1. The spreading of the 
Aryan-speakers. 2. Primitive Aryan life. 3. Early 
Aryan daily life. CuHaprer XVI. Tue First 
CrviLizaATIoNs. 1. Early cities and early nomads. 
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2a. The riddle of the Sumerians. 2b. The empire 
Sargon the First. 2c. The empire of Hammurabi. 
2d. The Assyrians and their empire. 2e The Chal- 
dean empire. 3. The early history of Egypt. 4. 
The early civilization of India. 5. The early 
history of China. 6. While the civilizations were 
growing. CHAPTER XVII. SEA PEOPLES AND 
Trapinc Peopies. The earliest ships and sailors. 
2. The Aegean cities before history. 5. The first 
voyages of exploration. 4. Early traders. 5. Early 
trevellers. CHAPTER XVIII. Writine. 1. Pic- 
ture writing. 2. Syllable writing. 3. Alphabet 
writing. 4. The place of writing in human life. 
CHAPTER XIX. Gops AND STARS, PRIESTS AND 
Kines. 1. Nomadic and settled religion. 2. The 
priest comes into history. 3. Priests and stars. 4. 
Priests and the dawn of learning. 5. King against 
priests. 6. How Bel-Marduk struggled against the 
kings. 7. The god-kings of Egypt. 8. Shi-Hwang- 
ti destroys the books. CHAPTER XX. SERFs, 
SLAVES, SocIAL CLASSES, AND FREE INDIVIDUALS. 
1. The common man in ancient times. 2. The 
earliest slaves. 3. The first “independent” persons. 
4. Social classes three thousand years ago. 5. 
Classes hardening into castes. 6. Caste in India. 
7. The system of the Mandarins. 8. A summary 
of five thousand years. 


Book IV. JupgEA, GREECE AND INDIA 


CuHapTEeR XXI. THe HEBREW ScrRIPTURES AND 
Tue Propuets. 1. The place of the Israelites in 
History. 2. Saul, David, and Solomon. 3. The 
Jews a people of mixed origin. 4. The importance 
of the Hebrew prophets. CHAPTER XXII. THE 
GREEKS AND THE Persians. 1. The Hellenic 
peoples. 2. Distinctive features of the Hellenic 
civilization. 3. Monarchy, aristocracy, and democ- 
racy in Greece. 4. The kingdom of Lydia. 5. The 
rise of the Persians in the East. 6. The story of 
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Croesus. 7. Darius invades Russia. 8. The battle 
of Marathon. 9. Thermopylae and Salamis. 10. 
Plataea and Mycale. CHaprer XXIII. Grerxk 
THOUGHT AND LiTERATURE. 1. The Athens of 
Pericles. 2. Socrates. 3. What was the quality of 
the common Athenians? 4. Greek tragedy and 
comedy. 5. Plato and the Academy. 6. Aristotle 

and the Lyceum. 7. Philosophy becomes un- 
worldly. 8. The quality and limitations of Greek 
thought. CHapTreR XXIV. THE CareEER OF 
ALEXANDER THE Great. 1. Philip of Macedonia. 
2. The murder of King Philip. 3.Alexander’s first 
conquests. 4. The wanderings of Alexander. 5. 
Was Alexander indeed great? 6. The successors 
of Alexander. 7. Pergamum a refuge of culture. 
8. Alexander as a portent of world unity. CHAPTER 
XXV. SclENCE AND RELIGION AT ALEXANDRIA. 
1. The science of Alexandria. 2. Philosophy of 
Alexandria. 3. Alexandria as a factory of religions. 
CHAPTER XXVI. THE RISE AND SPREAD OF 
Buppuism. 1. The story of Gautama. 2. Teach- 
ing and legend in conflict. 3. The gospel of 
Gautama Buddha. 4. Buddhism and Asoka. 5. 
Two great Chinese teachers. 6. The corruptions 
of Buddhism. 7. The present range of Buddhism. 


Book V. THE Risk AND COLLAPSE OF THE 
RomMAN EMPIRE 


CuHapter XXVII. THe Two Western RE- 
PuBLIics. 1. The beginning of the Latins. 2. A 
new sort of state. 3. The Carthaginian republic of 
rich men. 4. The First Punic War. 5. Cato the 
Elder and the spirit of Cato. 6. The Second Punic 
War. 7. The Third Punic War. 8. How the 
Punic War undermined Roman liberty. 9. Com- 
parison of the Roman republic with a modern state. 
CuHapTer XXVIII. From Tiserus GraccHus 
to THE Gop Emperor IN Rome. 1. The science 
of thwarting the common man. 2. Finance in the 
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Roman state. 3. The last years of republican poli- 
tics. 4. The era of the adventurer generals. 5. 
Caius Julius Caesar and his death. 6. The end of 
the republic. 7. Why the Roman republic failed. 
CuHapTerR XXIX. THe Caesars BETWEEN THE 
SEA AND THE Great PLaINs oF THE OLD 
Wortp. 1. A short catalogue of emperors. 2. 
Roman civilization at its zenith. 3. Limitations of 
the Roman mind. 4. The stir of the great plains. 
5. The Western (true Roman) Empire crumples 
up. 6. The Eastern (revived Hellenic) Empire. 


Book VI. CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


CHAPTER XXX. THE BEGINNINGS, THE RISE, 
AND THE Divisions OF CHRISTIANITY. 1. Judea 
at the Christian era. 2. The teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 3. The universal religions. 4. The 
crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. 5. Doctrines 
added to the teachings of Jesus. 6. The struggles 
and persecutions of Christianity. 7. Constantine 
the Great. 8. The establishment of official Chris- 
tianity. 9. The map of Europe, A. D. 500. 10. 
The salvation of learning by christianity. CHAPTER 
XXXI. Seven CenTurRtES IN Asia (Circa 50 
B. C. To A. D. 650.) 1. Justinian the Great. 2. 
The Sassanid Empire in Persia. 3. The decay of 
Syria under the Sassanids. 4. The first message 
from Islam. 5. Zoroaster and Mani. 6. Hunnish 
peoples in Central Asia and India. 7. The great 
age of China. 8. Intellectual fetters of China. 9. 
The travels of Yuan Chwang. 


ConTENTs oF Vor. II, Book VI (Continued.) 
CHAPTER XXXII. MuHAMMAD AND ARAB 
IsLaM: 1. Arabia before Muhammad. 2. Life of 
Muhammad to the Hegira. 3. Muhammad becomes 
a fighting prophet. 4. The teachings of Islam. 5. 
The caliphs Abu Bekr and Omar. 6. The great 
days of the Omayyads. 7. The decay of Islam 
under the Abbasids. 8. The intellectual life of 
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Arab Islam. CHaprer XX XIII. CuristENDOM 
AND THE CrusaDEs: 1. The Western world at 
its lowest ebb. 2. The feudal system. 3. The 
Frankish kingdom of the Merovingians. 4. The 
Christianization of the western barbarians. 5. 
Charlemagne becomes emperor of the West. 6. 
The personality of Charlemagne. 7. The French 
and the Germans become distinct. 8. The Nor- 
man, the Saracens, the Hungarians, and the Seljuk 
Turks. 9. How Constantinople appealed to Rome. 
10. The Crusades. 11. The Crusades a test of 
Christianity. 12. The Emperor Frederick II. 13. 
Defect and limitations of the papacy. 14. A list 
of leading popes. 


Book VII. THe Great Moncort Empires oF 
THe LANDWAYS AND THE New Empires 
oF THE SEA Ways. 


CHapTeR XXXIV. THE Great Empire OF 
JENcIs KHAN AND His Successors: 1. Asia at 
the end of the twelfth century. 2. The rise and 
victories of the Mongols. 3. The travels of Marco 
Polo. 4. The Ottoman Turks, the Turkish Caliph, 
and Constantinople. 5. Why the Mongols were 
not Christianized. 5A Kublai Khan founds the 
Yuan dynasty. 5B. The Mongols revert to tribal- 
ism. 5C. The Kipchak empire and the Tzar of 
Muscovy. 5D. Timurlane. 5E. The Mongol em- 
pire of India. 5F. The Mongols and the Gipsies. 
CHAPTER XXXV. THE RENASCENCE OF WEST- 
ERN CIVILIZATION. 1. Christianity and popular 
education. 2. Europe begins to think for itself. 3. 
The Great Plague and the dawn of communism. 
4. How paper liberated the human mind. 5. Pro- 
testantism of the princes and Protestantism of the 
peoples. 6. The reawakening of science. 7. The 
new growth of European towns. 8. America comes 
into history. 9. What Machiavelli thought of the 
world. 10. The republic of Switzerland. 11a. The 
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life of the Emperor Charles VY. 11b. Protestants 
if the prince wills it. 11c. The intellectual under- 
tow. 


Boox VIII. Tue Acz or Great Powers. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. Princes, PARLIAMENTS AND 
Powers. Princes and foreign policy. 2. The Eng- 
lish republic. 3. The Dutch republic. 4. The 
break-up and disorder of Germany. 5. The splen- 
dours of Grand Monarchy in Europe. 6. The 
growth of the idea of Great Powers. 7. The 
crowned republic of Poland and its fate. 8. The 
first scramble for empire overseas. 9. Britain domi- 
nates India. 10. Russia’s ride to the Pacific. 11. 
What Gibbons thought of the world in 1780. 12. 
The social truce draws to an end. CHAPTER 
XXXVII. THe New Democratic REPUBLICS 
oF AMERICA AND FRANCE. 1. Inconveniences of 
the Great Power system. 2. The thirteen colonies 
before their revolt. 3. Civil war is forced upon the 
colonies. 4. The War of Independence. 5. The 
constitution of the United States. 6. Primitive fea- 
utres of the United States constitution. 7. Revolu- 
tionary ideas in France. 8. The Revolution of the 
year 1789. 9. The French “crowned republic” of 
89-91. 10. The Revolution of the Jacobins. 11. 
The Jacobin republic, 1792-4. 12. The Directory. 
13. The pause in reconstruction and the dawn of 
modern Socialism. CHAPTER XXXVIII. Tue 
CAREER OF NAPOLEON BoNnaparRTE. 1. The 
Buonaparte family in Corsica. 2. Bonaparte as a 
republican general. 3. Napoleon First Consul. 4. 
Napoleon I. Emperor, 1804-1814. 5. The Hundred 
Days. 6. The cult of the Napoleonic. 7. The map 
of Europe in 1815. CHaprer XXXIX. Tue 
REALITIES AND IMAGINATION OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. THE INCREASE OF KNow- 
LEDGE AND CLEAR THINKING. THE NATIONAL 
Puask. 1. The mechanical revolution. 2. Relation 
of the mechanical to the industrial revolution. 3. 
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The fermentation of ideas, 1848. 4. The develop- 
ment of the idea of Socialism. 5. Shortcomings of 
Socialism as a scheme of human society. 6. How 
Darwinism affected religion and political ideas. 7. 
Mr. Gladstone and the idea of Nationalism. 8. 
Europe between 1848 and 1878. 9. The (second) 
scramble for overseas empires. 10. The Indian 
precedent in Asia. 11. The history of Japan. 12. 
Close of the period of overseas expansion. 13. The 
British Empire in 1914. Cuaprer XL. THE 
INTERNATIONAL CATASTROPHE OF 1914 AND THE 
Crioszt or THE Great Power Periop. 1. The 
armed peace before the Great War. 2. Imperial 
Germany. 3. The spirit of Imperialsm in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 4. Imperialsm in France, 
Italy, and the Balkans. 5. Russia still a Grand 
Monarchy in 1914. 6. The United States and the 
Imperial Idea. 7. The immediate causes of the 
Great War. 8. A summary of the Great War up 
to 1917. 9. The Great War from the Russian 
collapse to the armistice. 10. The political, econ- 
omic ,and social disorganization caused by the Great 
War. 11. President Wilson and the problems of 
Versailles. 12. Summary of the first Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 13. A general outline of the 
treaties of 1919 and 1920. 14. A forecast of the 
“next war.” 15. The state of men’s minds in 1920. 


Book IX. Tuer Next Sracez 1n History. 


CuapTER XLI. Man’s Cominc or AcE. THE 
PROBABLE STRUGGLES For THE UNIFICATION OF 
Tue Wortp Into OnzE CoMMUNITY OF KNow- 
LEDGE AND WILL. 1. The possible unification of 
men’s wills in political matters. 2. How a Federal 
World Government may come about. 3. Some 
fundamental characteristics of a modern world 
state. 4. What this world might be like, were men 
united in a common peace and justice. 5. The 
stages beyond? 
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Five Time CuHarts oF THE Wortp’s AFFAIRS 
From 1000 To a. p. 1920. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE From 800 B. c. TO A. D. 
1920. 


INDEX. 


The third edition, styled the “Educational edition,” 
of THE OUTLINE oF HIsToRy, was revised and 
rearranged by the author, Setpember, 1921. It was 
issued in one volume and the title changed to indi- 
cate that it was written “originally” with the advice 
and editorial help of the various scholars mentioned. 
Credit is given in the preface to numerous critics 
and correspondents who pointed out errors and sug- 
gested changes in the work since the second edition. 
A pronouncing index has also been provided. In 
the rearrangement of the work the old division 
into nine books has been discarded and one chapter, 
V., omitted. Three sections are eliminated from 
old Chapter XIII, one section is omitted from 
Chapter XIX, two sections are omitted from 
Chapter XXIII, and one section each is dropped 
from Chapters XX XVIII, XL, and XLI. The 
position of Chapter XV. has been changed. 


RUSSIA IN THE SHADOWS. First English 
edition, Hodder & Stoughton, 1920. First Amer- 
ican edition, Doran, 1921. (Illustrated. ) 


ConTENTS: CHAPTER I. Petersburg in Collapse. 
Cuapter II. Drift and Salvage. CHaprer III. 
The Quintessence of Bolshevism. CHAPTER IV. 
The Creative Effort in Russia. CHAPTER V. The 
Petersburg Soviet: a Legislative Mass Meeting. 
CuapTeR VI. The Dreamer in the Kremlin. 
Cuapter VII. The Envoy. 
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E92): 


THE SALVAGING OF CIVILIZATION: Tue 
PROBABLE FUTURE OF MANKIND. First English 
edition, Cassell, 1921. First American edition, 
Macmillan, 1921. 


ConTENTs: I. The Probable Future of Mankind. 
II. The Project of a World State. (Written ori- 
ginally as a lecture to be delivered in America.) 
III. The Enlargement of Patriotism to a World 
State. IV. The Bible and Civilization: Part 1. 
V. The Bible and Civilization: Part 2. VI. The 
Schooling of the World. VII. College, Newspaper 
and Book. VIII. The Envoy. 


THE NEW TEACHING OF HISTORY, WITH a 
REPLY TO SOME RECENT CRITICISMS OF THE OUT- 
LINE OF History. Cassell, 1921. 


1922. 


THE SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART. First 
English edition, Cassell, 1922. First American 
edition, Macmillan, 1922. First printed serially by 
the International Magazine Company. 


TALES OF THE UNEXPECTED. Cheap edition, 
Collins, 1922. 


WASHINGTON AND THE RIDDLE OF 
PEACE. First English edition, Collins, 1922. 
(English edition has appendix giving verbatim 
reports of the speeches of Mr. Hughes and 
M. Briand.) First American edition, Macmillan, 
1922. The contents of this volume first appeared 
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as articles in the New York World, the Chicago 
Tribune and other American and European papers. 
They were written by Mr. Wells in the capacity of 
a correspondent in attendance on the Armament 
conference at Washington during the closing weeks 
of 1921, and were sent out as syndicated dispatches 
to the newspapers. 


ContTENTs: I. The Immensity of the Issue and 
the Triviality of Man. (Nov. 7, 1921.) II. 
Armaments: The Futility of Mere Limitation. 
(Nov. 8, 1921.) III. The Trail of Versailles: 
Two Great Powers Are Silent and Absent. IV. 
The Unknown Soldier of the Great War. (Nov. 
11, 1921.) V. The President at Arlington. (Nov. 
11, 1921.) VI. The First Meeting. (Nov. 13, 
1921.) VII. What Is Japan? (Nov. 15, 1921.) 
VIII. China in the Background. (Nov. 16, 1921.) 
IX. The Future of Japan. (Nov. 18, 1921.) X. 
“Security’—The New and Beautiful Catchword. 
(Nov. 20, 1921.) XI. France in the Limelight. 
(Nov. 21, 1921.) XII. Thus Far. (Nov. 22, 
1921.) XIII. The Larger Question behind the 
Conference. (Nov. 23, 1921.) XIV. The Real 
Threat to Civilization. (Nov. 25, 1921.) XV. 
The Possible Breakdown of Civilization. (Nov. 26, 
1921.) XVI. What of America? (Nov. 28, 1921.) 
XVII. Ebb Tide at Washington. (Nov. 28, 1921.) 
XVIII. America and Entangling Alliances. (Nov. 
30, 1921.) XIX. An Association of Nations. XX. 
France and England—the Plain Facts of the Case. 
XXI. A Reminder About War. (Dec. 5, 1921.) 
XXII. Some Stifled. Voices. (Dec. 6, 1921.) 
XXIII. India, the British Empire and the As- 
sociation of Nations. (Dec. 7, 1921.) XXIV. The 
Other End of Pennsylvania Avenue—the Sieve for 
Good Intentions. (Dec. 9, 1921.) XXV. Africa 
and the Association of Nations. (Dec. 9, 1921.) 
XXVI. The Fourth Plenary Session. (Dec. 12, 
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1921.) XXVII. About the War Debts. (Dec. 13, 

1921.) XXVIII. The Foundation Stone and the 

Building. (Dec. 14, 1921.) XXIX. What a 

Hares Organized World Peace Means for Man- 
nd. 


- A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD. First 
English edition, Cassell, 1922. First American 
edition, Macmillan, 1922. According to the author, 
this work is not an abstract or condensation of the 
“Outline of History,” but a much more gen- 
eralized history, planned and written afresh. 


CoNnTENTs: Chapter I: The World in Space. II: 
The World in Time. III: The Beginnings of Life. 
IV: The Age of Fishes. V: The Age of the Coal 
Swamps. VI: The Age of Reptiles. VII: The 
First Birds and the First Mammals. VIII: The 
Age of Mammals. IX: Moneys, Apes and Sub- 
Men. X: The Neanderthaler and the Rhodesian 
Man. XI: The First True men. XII: Primitive 
Thought. XIII: The Beginnings of Culitvation. 
XIV: Primitive Neolithic Civilizations. XV: 
Sumeria, Early Egypt and Writing. XVI: Primi- 
tive Nomadic Peoples. XVII: The First Sea- 
Going Peoples. XVIII: Egypt, Babylon and 
Assyria. XIX: The Primitive Aryans. XX: The 
Last Babylonian Empire and the Empire of Darius I. 
XXI: The Early History of the Jews. XXII: 
Priests and Prophets in Judea. XXIII: The 
Greeks. XXIV: The Wars of the Greeks and 
Persians.) XXV: The Splendour of Greece. 
XXVI: The Empire of Alexander the Great. 
XXVII: The Museum and Library at Alexandria. 
XXVIII: The Life of Gautama Buddha. XXIX: 
King Asoka. XXX: Confucius and Lao Tse. 
XXXI: Rome Comes into History. XXXII: 
Rome and Carthage. XX XIII: The Growth of 
the Roman Empire. XXXIV: Between Rome and 
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China. XXXV: The Common Man’s Life Under 
the Early Roman Empire. XXVI: Religious Devel- 
opments Under the Roman Empire. XXXVII: 
The Teaching of Jesus. XXXVIII: The Devel- 
opment of Doctrinal Christianity. XXXIX. The 
Barbarians Break the Empire into East and West. 
XL. The Huns and the End of the Western 
Empire. XLI: The Zyzantine and Sassanid Em- 
pires. XLII: The Dynasties of Suy and Tang in 
China. XLIII: Muhammad and Islam. XLIV: 
The Great Days of the Arabs. XLV: The Devel- 
opment of Latin Christendom. XLVI: The Cru- 
sades and the Age of Papal Dominion. XLVII: 
Recalcitrant Princes and the Great Schism. 
XLVIII: The Mongol Conquests. XLIX: The 
Intellectual Revival of the Europeans. L: The 
Reformation of the Latin Church. LI: The 
Emperor Charles V. LII: The Age of Political 
Experiments; of Grand Monarchy and Parliaments 
and Republicanism in Europe. LIII: The New 
Empires of the Europeans in Asia and Overseas. 
LIV: The American War of Independence. LV: 
The French Revolution and the Restoration of 
Monarchy in France. LVI; The Uneasy Peace in 
Europe that Followed the Fall of Napoleon. LVII: 
The Development of Material Knowledge. LVIII: 
The Industrial Revolution. LIX: The Develop- 
ment of Modern Political and Social Ideas. LX: 
The Expansion of the United States. LXI: The 
Rise of Germany to Predominance in Europe. 
LXII: The New Overseas Empires of Steam- 
ship and Railway. LXIII: European Aggression 
in Asia, and the Rise of Japan. LXIV: The Brit- 
ish Empire in 1914. LXV: The Age of Armament 
in Europe, and the Great War of 1914-18. LXVI: 
The Revolution and Famine in Russia. LXVII: 
The Political and Social Reconstruction of the 
World. Chronological Table. Index. 
The work is plentifully illustrated. 
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1923: 


MEN LIKE GODS: A Novet. First English 
edition, Cassell, 1923. First American edition, 
Macmillan, 1923. 


1924. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. 
BEING A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
IDEAS OF SANDERSON OF OUNDLE. English 
edition, Chatto & Windus, 1924. American edi- 
tion, Macmillan. 


THE DREAM. Macmillan. Printed in Hearsts as 
a serial. To be issued in book form April 22. 


H.G.WELLS IN COLLABORATION 
WITH OTHERS. 


1971. 


SOCIALISM AND THE GREAT STATE: 
EssAYs IN CONSTRUCTION BY THIRTEEN AUTHORS. 
Outcome of a conversational suggestion that the 
time was ripe for a fresh review of general ideas 
of social organization from the constructive stand- 
point. First English edition, Harper, 1911. First 
American edition, Harper, 1912. 

ConTENTS: Prefatory Note. Cuaprer I: The 
Past and the Great State, by H. G. Wells. CHap- 
TER Il; The Great State and the Countryside, by 
Frances Evelyn, the Countess of Warwick. CHAP- 
958 III: Work in the Great State, by L. C. 
Chiozza Money, M. P. CHaprer IV: The Mak- 
ing of New Knowldege, by Sir Ray Lankester, 
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K.C.B., F. R. S, CHaprer V: The Health and 
Healing in the Great State, by C. J. Bond, F. R. 
C. S. CHapTEeR VI: Law and the Great State, by 
E. S. P. Haynes. CHaptser VII: Democracy and 
the Graet State, by Cecil Chesterton. CHAPTER 
VIII: Woman in the Great State, by Cicely Ham- 
ilton. CHapTER IX: The Artistin the Great 
State, by Roger Fry. CHaprer X: The Present 
Development of the Great Satte, by G. R. Stirling 
Taylor. Cuaprer XI: A Picture of the Church 
in the Great State, by the Rev. Conrad Noel. 
CHAPTER XII: The Growth of the Great State, 
by Herbert Trench. CHaprer XIII: The Tra- 
dition of the Great State, by Hugh P. Vowles. 


1912. 


WHAT THE WORKER WANTS: The Daily 
Mail Enquiry by H.G. Wells, Norman Angell, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, H. M. Hyndman, Prof. Ashley, 
Stephen Reynolds, Sidney Low, Vernon Hartshorn, 
Seebohm Rowntree, Sir A. C. Doyle, John Gals- 
worthy, Earl Grey, Duke of Marlborough, Philip 
Snowden, G. N. Barnes, Frederic Harrison, Sir 
Walter Runciman, Geoffrey Drage, Dr. Shadwell 
and others. London, New York, etc., Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1912. 


1919. 


THE IDEA OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 
H.G.Wells in Collaboration with a Selected Group 
of British Political Thinkers: Viscount Grey, 
Lionel Curtis, William Archer, H. Wickham Steed, 
A. E. Zimmern, J. A. Spender, Viscount Bryce, Gil- 
bert Murray. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1919. 
First printed in the Atlantic Monthly. — 
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1920. 


FRANK SWINNERTON, Persona SKETCHES; 
Together with Notes and Comments on the Novels 
of Frank Swinnerton. By H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett and Grant Martin Overton, Doran, 1920, 
privately printed. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND PREFACES BY 
H. G. WELLS 


1905. 


UNDERGROUND MAN, by Jean Gabriel de 
Tarde. Tr. by Cloudesley Brereton. With a Preface 
by H.G. Wells. Duckworth & Co., London, 1905. 


ConTENTS: Dedication—Preface by H. G. Wells. 
Introductory. Prosperity. The Catastrophe. The 
Struggle. Saved! Regeneration. Love. The Aes- 
thetic Life. Note on Trade, by Joseph Manchon, 


1910. 


GEORGE MEEK: Batu CHAIRMAN, by Himself. 
With an Introduction by H.G.Wells. Dutton, 
1910. Foreword to the American edition, by 
Moreby Acklom. This work was long ascribed in 
many quarters to Mr. Wells himself, but he has 
explicitly denied the authorship thereof and the 
eixstence of Mr. Meek has been conclusively estab- 
lished. In evidence of that fact I received the fol- 
lowing letter from a Chicago literary man in the 
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summer of 1920, ten years after the publication of 
the book: 


“You are one of the few men in Chicago who 
know who George Meek is — hence this note. 

‘* A friend of mine who once had some corre- 
spondence with Meek is in receipt of a pitiful letter. 
Meek has been in hell for some years, and now, to 
clap a hideous climax, has had his lymphatic glands 
and his tongue removed, because of cancer. He 
seems to be living on about $3.25 a week, and owes 
money on his chair, even. 

“‘T’ve been asked to send him a trifling sum that 
half a dozen good fellows have made up, and 
expect to get it off in about a week. 

“Will you send me $1.00?” 


PHOTOGRAVURES, from Photographs Made by 
A. Langdon Coburn; with Foreword by H. G. 
Wells. Brentano, New York, 1910. 


1915. 


KULTUR CARTOONS, by Will Dyson. Foreword 
by H.G. Wells. English edition, Stanley Paul & 
Co., London, 1915. American edition, the Page 
Company, Boston (no date). 


List oF Cartoons: German Icarus, or Place in 
The Sun; The Goose Step, or the March of Civili- 
sation; “Alone with His God;’ “Give Him His 
Due,” The Prussian Circe; Wonders of Science! 
War for Spread of Kultur; Ambitious; Spread of 
Terror; Duel End? “Honour is Satisfied !’’ Modern 
Science and Prehistoric Savagery; New World; 
Krupp Canons of Faith; Kultur Protector; City of 
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the Faith; Voice of Heaven; Respect for Kultur; 
Despatches from Belgium; Political Strategy; 
“Though Dead.” 


1919. 


. THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN, 

3 by W.N.P. Barbellion. With an Introduction by 

H.G.Wells. First English edition, Chatto & 
Windus, 1919. First American edition, Doran, 
1919. As in the case of George Meek, Mr. Wells 
was accused, on the publication of this book, of 
having written it himself. This he promptly and 
vigorously denied, and the fact that Barbellion was 
a real person has been thoroughly established. He 
was Bruce Frederick Cummings, an English en- 
tomologist. In early life he developed an infectious 
disease of the central nervous system called “‘dis- 
seminated schlerosis,” which riddles the brain and 
spinal cord with little isles of tissue resembling 
scars. This caused his death, Oct. 22, 1919, in the 
thirtieth year of his age. He left a work entitled 
“The Joy of Life,’ which was published post- 
humously. 


3 


WELLSIANA. 
1909. 


THE RELIGION OF H. G. WELLS, AND OTHER 
Essays, by the Rev. Alexander Craufurd, M.A., 
formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London and Leipsic, 1909. The 
title essay, which fills half the volume, alone per- 
tains to Mr. Wells and his work. 
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1910. 


NOUVELLES ETUDES ANGLAISES. Andre 
Chevhillion. Paris, Hachette et Cie, 1910. This 
volume contains an essay on ‘““The Future in Amer- 
ica.” 


ConTENTS: La psychologie d’un couronnement. 
La jeunesse de Ruskin. L’avENIR AUX ETATS 
Unis. Le Cas de Rudyard Kipling. Une apologie 
du Christianisme. Une satire de |’ Angleterre. 


1911. 


THE H.G. WELLS CALENDAR: A QuoTaTION 
FOR Every Day IN THE YEAR. Selected by Rosa- 
mund M. Watson. F. Palmer, 1911. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY, by Holbrook Jack- 
son Grant Richards, 1911. Contains study of 
Wells. 


1912. 


GREAT THOUGHTS FROM H. G. WELLS. 
Selected by Rosamund Marriott Watson (Great 
Thought Series). Dodge Publishing Co., New 
York, 1912. 


1913. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905. By J. M. 
Kennedy. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1913. 
H.G. Wells, p. 206-252. 
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1915. 


THE WORLD OF H.G. WELLS. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. English edition, Unwin, 1915. American 
edition, Mitchell Kennerley, 1915. 


H.G. WELLS. By J. D. Beresford. English edition, 
Nisbet, 1915. American edition (in Writers of the 
Day Series, General Editor, Bertram Christian), 
Holt, 1915. 


1916. 


ARTLESSNESS OF MR. H. G. WELLS. By 
D. Scott (in “Men of Letters,” p. 111-118). 
Doran, 1916. First printed in Manchester Guard- 
ian, 1912. Reprinted in ““The Bookman’s Library,” 
with an introduction by Max Beebohm, Doran, 
New York, 1923. 


1917. 


GOD AND MR. WELLS: A Crirticat ExaMIna- 
TION OF “ Gop THE INVISIBLE KiNG.” By William 
Archer. English edition, Watts, London, 1917. 
American edition, Knopf, 1917. 


THAT ‘‘ DANSE A TROIS” MR. WELLS: A 
Few REMARKS ON “Gop THE INVISIBLE KING.” 
By A. D. T. Hunter. Caxton Pr., 1917. 


THE MODERNS: Essays IN LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By John Freeman. T. Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1917. Includes an essay on Wells. 


Contents: G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, Thomas 
Hardy, Maurice Maeterlinck, Henry James, Joseph 
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Conrad, Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson, 
Robert Bridges. 


ON CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. By 
Stuart Pratt Sherman. Holt, 1917. Reprinted from 
the Nation; revised and in several instances greatly 
enlarged. Includes an essay on “The Utopian 
Naturalism of H. G. Wells.” 


ConTENTS: The Democracy of Mark Twain. 
Tue Utopian NaturALismM OF H. G. WELLs. 
The Barbaric Nature of Theodore Dreiser. The 
Realism of Arnold Bennett. The Aesthetic Na- 
turalism of George Moore. The Skepticism of 
Anatole France. The Exoticism of John Synge. 
The Complacent Toryism of Alfred Austin. The 
Aestheic Idealism of Henry James. The Humanism 
of Feorge Meredith. Shakespeare, our Contempor- 
ary. 


SIX MAJOR PROPHETS. By Edwin Emery Slos- 
son. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1917. Reprinted 
in enlarged form from the /ndependent, forming a 
complementary volume to “‘ Major Prophets of 
To-day.” Includes an essay on Wells. 

ConTENTs: G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, G. K. 


Chesterton, F. C. S. Schiller, John Dewey, Rudolf 
Eucken. 


1918. 
MR. BRITLING’S FINITE GOD. By T. A. Lacey. 
Pamphlet, Young Ch., 1918. 


SOME MODERN NOVELISTS: ApprectaATIONS 
AND ESTIMATES BY HELEN THOMAS FOLLETT 
AND WILSON Fottetr. Holt, 1918. Reprinted in 
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part from the Atlantic Monthly and the Yale 
Review. Includes an essay on Wells. 


ConTENTS: Introduction. The War and the 
Readers. Novelists of Yesterday: George Meredith, 
George Gissing, Henry James, W. D. Howells, 
Thomas Hardy, William de Morgan. Novelists of 
To-day: Eden Philpotts, Arnold Bennett, H. G. 
Wells, John Galesworthy, Edith Wharton, Joseph 
Conrad. The Younger Generation. 


I SEE THROUGH MR. BRITLING: A ReEpLy 
To Mr. WeEtts. By P. Morton, Market Place, 
East Dercham. F. W. Count, 1918. 


1919. 


MR. WELLS’ INVISIBLE KING: A Criticism. 
By L. E. Binns. S.P.C.K., 1919. Macmillan, 
4919. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE DURING THE 
LAST HALF CENTURY. P. 180-197. Mac- 
millan, 1919. 


PREJUDICES: First Series. By H. L. Mencken. 
Knopf, 1919. Essay entitled ‘The Late Mr. 
Wells,” pages 22-35. 


1921. 


MY DEAR WELLS: A MANUAL FoR THE HATERS 
or ENGLAND. By Henry Arthur Jones. English 
edition, E. Nash, 1921. American edition, under 
the title: “ My Dear Wells: Being a Series of 
Letters Addressed by Henry Arthur Jones to Mr. 
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Wells upon Bolshevism, Collectivism, Interna- 
tionalism, and the Distribution of Wealth,” Dut- 
ton, 1921. These letters were written during the 
autumn and winter of 1920-21. The earlier ones 
appeared in the London Evening Standard and the 
New York Sunday Times. 


MR. WELLS AS HISTORIAN: AN INQuIRY 
Into THosE Parts oF Mr. H. G. WELLs’ OurT- 
LINE OF History WHICH DEAL WITH GREECE 
AND Rome. By A. W. Gomme. Machelose, 1921. 


SOME ERRORS OF H.G.WELLS: A CaTHOLICc’s 
CRITICISM OF THE OUTLINE OF History. By 
R. Downey. Burns, Oates, 1921. American edition, 
pamphlet, Benzinger, 1921. 


1922. 


AN OUTLINE OF WELLS: THE SUPERMAN IN 
THP STREET. By Sidney Dark, Editor of John 
O’London’s Weekly. With an Introduction by 
Heywood Broun. English edition, L. Parsons, 
1922. American edition, Putnam, 1922. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS. By 
St. John Greer Ervine. Macmillan, New York, 
1922. Originally contributed to the North Amer- 
ican Review at intervals during the years 1920-21. 
Contain an estimate of Wells. 

Contents: A. E. (George William Russell)— 
Arnold Bennett—G. K. Chesterton—John Gals- 


worthy—George Moore—Bernard Shaw—H. G. 
W ells—W. B. Yeats. 
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1923. 


H. G. WELLS: Personatity, CHARACTER, TOPOG- 
RAPHY. By R. Thurston Hopkins. Illustrated by 
E. Harris. C. Palmer, 1923. American Edition, 
Dutton, 1923. 


THE ROBE DE BOUDOIR: A Story. By 
Catherine (Mrs.H.G.) Wells. The Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1923. Pages 324-328. 


1924. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
H. G. WELLS, WITH A PROLOGUE INTRODUCING 
Mr. WELILs To THE Future. By Fred A. Chap- 
pell. Cocivi-McGee, Chicago, 1924. 
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